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| ALL READY FOR You! 5 


The New Dress Trimmings. 

The New Buttons and Braids. 

The New Satines and Laces. 

White Goods and Gloves. 

Many other new things, and 
some unusually Big Bargains 
are waiting for you at the 
‘*Bee Hive’’ Stores. 


Partridge & Richardson, 


17,19 & 21 North Eighth Street. 


E. Clinton & Co. 


BRUSHES 


Every Description High Crade Coods. 


SPECIALTY: 


All Russia Bristles, Penetrating 
Hair Brush. 


931 & 9833 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J. B. SHEPPARD & SONS 


1008 Chestnut Street. 


Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Pillow and Sheeting Linens, 
Summer Blankets and Spreads, 
Towels and Flannels, 
Percales, Linen Lawns, 
Embroidered Muslins, 
Nainsooks, Figured Swiss, 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
Ww making a Offerin: , 
e are 5 weseld mire "sty Fem yA 


Celebrated hs and Napkins 
at a reduction of 28's o- roa hen regular prices. 


J. B. SHEPPARD & SONS 





Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 


Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. [llustrated Pamphlet Free. 


e Our Store 
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First floor.—Ingrain Carpets, Venetian, Hall and 
Stair Carpets, Woolen Stair Coverings, Damask 
Floor Linens, Linen Crumb Cloths, Table and Stair 
Oil Cloths, Cocoa and Rubber Door Mats, Stair 
Rods, Chinese Goat Rugs and Window Shades. 

Second floor.—Moquette, Wilton Velvet and 
Body Brussels Carpets, Smyrna Carpets, Wilton, 
Persian, Smyrna Moquette and Sheepskin Rugs 
and Mats. 

Third floor.—Tapestry Brussels Carpets. 

Fourth floor.—China and Cocoa Mattings, 
Woolen Druggets, Anglo Indian Art Carpets, 
Woodstock Carpets, South Kensington Art Squares 
and Matting Rugs. 

Fifth floor—Carpet Linings and Stair Pads, 
Carpet and Window Shade Upholstering Depart- 
ment. 

Basement .—English Corticine Cork Floor Cloth 
(Sole Agents), English Linoleum, Floor Oil Cloths, 
Receiving and Shipping Departments. 


All goods throughout the house are marked in 
plain figures at the lowest prices. An elevator to 
all floors. 


Established nearly half a century. 


Y.E. Archambaulf ¢ Son, 


N. E. Cor. Eleventh and Market Sts. 


“MY SPECIALTY” 


Shirts Made to Order. 


ISAAC REMINGTON 
831 Arch Street, Phila. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


THE “STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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SERAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 


formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOND'S 
130 S. EIGHTH STREET. 
—Pune— 





TEA, COFFEE AND SPICES | 


RETAILED 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Japanese Goods in Great Variety. 


Prompt attention to Postal Orders. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 





CALIFORNIA. 


A pleasant, healthful climate; an abundance of 
excellent water ; intelligent, thrifty neighbors ; good 
schools ; a large prosperous Friends’ Meeting; rich, 
fertile soil, producing abundantly such fruits as 

eaches, prunes, pears, apricots, olives, figs, oranges, 
oquats, strawberries, grapes, etc., and all kinds of 
vegetables and vine crops. Such is the basis of 
Earlham’s prosperity. Desirable residence lots can 
now be bought for $200 to $450. Single acres, ad- 
joining town, about $500. Five and ten-acre tracts, 
well located, $150 to $850 per acre. Terms: 4 cash; 
remainder in payments. Inquiries promptly ans- 
wered. INVESTMENTS MADE FOR NON-RESIDENTS 
carefully and conscientiously. 


MILTON H. MILLS, Real Estate Agent, 
Earlham, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 


WITHIN THE CITY 
BY MARY SNOWDEN THOMAS. 


For sale by leading stationers and booksellers in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. In New York for sale 
by Friends’ Book and Tract House, and A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 

Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of the price, 50 cents, 
by JOHN R. CARY, 

407 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 





| Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 








THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW | Fourth mo, 


Near Frankford, Philadelphia. 


This Institution has been open for the reception 
of patients since 1817. Capacity at present, 112. 


oa Sterling Silver 
GURNEY COTTAGE, ond 


Frignds’ Asylam for the Insaue, Assignee’s Sale 


_——— 


Atlantic City, N.J., Plated Wares 
Under the care of the Managers of the Asylum, - 
receives mild cases of mental disease and kindred = 


nervous disorders. Both sexes admitted. Open 


all the year. For information address WI LSO N & S0 N 
DR. J. Cc. HALL, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. SILVERSMITHS CO., 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., 8. W. COR. FIFTH AND CHERRY ST, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, See 


: _ PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. e 
Agency for 6% per cent. Mortgage Loans on 


Farms in Minnesota and Dakota, negotiated v 

Graves & Vinton, St. Paul, Minx. : : RETAILING BELOW COST 
6 percent. Farm Mortgage Loans, Principal 

and Interest guaranteed by The Middlesex Bank- Es 

ing Company, Middletown, Conn., a Corporation 

under the supervision of the Bank Commissioners THE GUARANTEE TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT Co, 

of Connecticut. ASSIGNEE. 
Descriptive pamphlets furnished. 


5, F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 

















Window Shades. 


. 
SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. HIRE. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., PAXSON COMFORT CoO., 
4 One square from 9th and Green Station. 529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 


1136 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, 


HAVE ON EXHIBITION A FULL LINE OF 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 


CALL AND SEE THEM, OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Des Moines. SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des MOINES 
INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


ts. Uh Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and "7% 
© Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 0 
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THE AMERICAN INQUISITION. 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


II. 


—e 


Such then were the laws of Massachu- 
setts respecting the Friends. In New 
Haven we encounter a repetition of the 
same inhumanity. In that colony the law 
of 1657 provided that ‘‘no Quaker, 
Ranter or other Herretick of that nature 
be suffered to come into, nor abide in this 
jurisdiction, and if any such rise up among 
ourselves that they be speedily suppressed 
and securied, for the better prevention of 
such dangerous errots.’’ (Col. Rec., p. 
217.) This enactment was supplemented 
the following year by a law stipulating 
‘that whosoever shall hereafter bring or 
cause to be brought, directly or indirectly, 
any knowne Quaker or Quakers, or other 
blasphemous heriticks, into this jurisdic- 
tion, every such person shall forfeit the 
sum of 50 li. to the jurisdiction.”” If any 
Quakers came to the colony on business, 
it was ordered that ‘they shall not use 
any mean , by words, writeings, or books, 
or any other way goe about to corrupt or 
seduce others, nor revile or reproach, or 
any other way make disturbance or offend 
.. . Any if after they have once suffered 
ye law as before & shall presume to come 
into this jurisdiction againe, every such 
male Quaker shall for yt second offence 
be branded o ye hand with ye letter H, 
be committed to prison & kept to worke 
till he can be sent away at his owne charge; 
and for a third offence shall be branded 
on ye other hand, committed to prison 
& kept to woke as aforesd; and every 
woman Quaker yt hath suffered ye law 
here, & shall presume to come into this 
jurisdiction againe, shall be severely 
whipt comitted to prison & kept to worke 
till she can be sent away at her owne 
charge, and so also for her comeing againe 
she shall be alike used as aforesd; & for 
every Quaker, he or she, yt shall a fourth 
time herein againe offend, they shall have 
their tongues boared through wth a hott 
iron, committed to prison, and kept at 
worke till they be sent away at their owne 
charge ; and all and every Quaker arising 
from among or selves shall be dealt wth.& 
suffer ye hke punishment as ye law pvides 
against foreigne Quakers.” Any person 
who should ‘ knowingly bring into this 
jurisdiction any Quaker bookes, papers or 
Writeings concerning their divellish op- 
Pinions, shall pay for every such booke or 
Writeing . . ye someof 5 i.” Any person 
that should ‘+ henceforth entertaine & con- 
ceale any such Quaker or Quakers, or 
other blasphemous heriticks (knowing them 
soe to be) every such pson shall forfeit to 








ye jurisdiction 20s for every houres enter- 
tainemt & concealemt of any such Quaker 
or Quakers, &c., «s aforesd, and shall be 
comitted to prison till ye forfeiture be 
fully paid or satisfactory security given for 
ye same.” If any one ventured tu de- 
fend a Friend, he paid 4os for the privi- 
lege; for the second offence, £4; for 
the third transgression of the law he was 
banished from the colony and ordered 
not to return. (Jéid., p. 338 et seq.) 

The first sufferer under these legislative 
measures In New Haven colony was 
Humphrey Norton, who was apprehended 
as being a notorious Quaker. The story 
of his trial and conviction is pathetically 
told by the historian Besse. The prisoner, 
writes our author, was sentenced ‘‘ to be 
severely whipt, and burnt in the hana with 
the letter [H] for Heresy, and to be 
sent out of the Colony, and not to return 
upon pain of the utmost penalty they 
could inflict by Law, and to pay ten 
Pounds towards the charge of the Court 
and Colony. And they ordered the Sen- 
tence to be executed the same Day. Ac- 
cordingly the Drum was beat, and the 
People gathered, the poor man was fetcht, 
and stript to the waist, and set with his 
Back towards the magistrates, and had 
given, in their view, thirty-six cruel stripes, 
and then turned, and his Face set towards 
them, and his Hand made fast in the 
Stocks, where they had set his body be- 
fore, and burnt very deep with a red hot 
Iron. Then he was sent to Prison again, 
and there kept, till a Dutchman, a Stranger 
to him, paid down twenty nobles for his 
Fine and Fees.’’ (II., 196.) 

Surely Governor Dudley did no more than 
give expression to the sentiment prevailing 
in the Puritan Colonies when he wrote ; 


“Let men of God in courts and churches 
watch, 
O’er such as do a toleration hatch, 
Lest that ill egg bring forth a cocatrice, 
To poison all with heresy and vice. 
If men be left, and otherwise combine, 
My epitaph’s ‘I died no libertine,’ ” 
Ill. 


That the members of the Society of 
Friends should have been persecuted in 
England at the time of their origin, occa- 
sions the historical student little, if any, 
surprise ; but that they should have en- 
countered the same treatment on, the 
shores of America is really a matter of 
great astonishment. 

How inconsistent is human nature! In- 
credible as it may appear, the Friends 
were persecuted by the very men who 
themselves had fled from oppression. De- 
manding liberty of conscience for them- 
selves, yet they absolutely refused to allow 
others the same privilege. “* They re- 
fused conformity to a creed taught by 
bishops,’’ says Mr. Schuyler in his Co/on- 














tal New York I, 91, ‘* but enforced it to 
a creed formulated by themselves. ... . 
The barbarous treatment of the Quakers 
in Massachusetts is of itself sufficient evi- 
dence that the Puritans had not learned 
the cardinal virtue of Christian charity 
from their own experiences in England, 
or from the example of Holland.’’ Ap- 
plied to them, the words of Oliver Crom- 
well found their literal fulfillment: ‘* Every 
sect saith, give me liberty; but give it to 
him, and he will not yield it to any one 
else.” The intolerant spirit exhibited by 
the Puritans is a fact known of all men. 
‘¢ Under the rule of the Boston saints,’’ 
to quote the language of Mr. Seebohm, 
‘*there was as little religious liberty as 
under the rule of Calvin at Geneva.” In 
New England the same cup of bitterness 
had been presented to the Quakers as in 
old England. Here they had ‘had Trials 
of cruel Mockings and Scourgings, yea . . 
several of them were put to death.”’ 
(Besse.) Instances of such persecution 
are almost innumerable, and disfigure the 
records of most of the early colonies. 
The cause for all this persecution Besse 
describes as ‘‘ the Testimony of a good 
conscience.”’ 

If we accept the definition of Isaac 
Taylor that Fanaticism is ‘‘ enthusiasm 
inflamed by hatred,’’ then we may safely 
put down the actions of the Puritans, at 
least toward the Friends, as fanatical. 
The very presence of a Quaker seemed to 
exhale disagreeableness to the sturdy New 
Englanders. 

In fairness, however, it should be said 
that there were certain extenuating cir- 
cumstances. It is true that the Quakers 
committed some acts in New England, 
and elsewhere, that can be described by 
no other w6rd than fanatical, Even 
Sewel, their historian, admits this. ‘¢ It 
cannot be denied,”’ says he, ‘‘that there 
have been at times among this Society 
some people of an odd behaviour, who in 
the process of time embraced strange 
opinions and perverse notions.” ‘‘ The 
early advocates of the Quakers in New 
England,” such are the words of Mr. 
Bancroft, ‘‘ displayed little of the mild 
philosophy, the statesmanlike benevolence 
of Penn and his disciples; though they 
possessed the virtue of passive resistance 
in perfection.’’ This, however, is one 
thing, and to say that their conduct merit- 
ed the treatment they received is quite 
another. ‘‘ That the Quakers were irri- 
tating cannot be denied. . . . But even 
such conduct furnishes but.a poor apology 
for inflicting stripes and death on men 
and women.” (Ency. Brit. Art. _Qua- 
kers.) ‘It has been attempted,” writes 
Bancroft, *‘ to excuse the atrocity of the 
law, because the Quakers avowed prin- 
ciples that seemed subversive of social 
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order. Any government might, on the 
same grounds, find in its unreasonable 
fears an excuse for its cruelties. The act 
itself admits of no defence ; the actors can 
plead no other justification than delusion." 
Such, then, is the verdict of history ! 
The deportment of the New England 
fathers has been carefully weighed in the 
balance, and the judgment of all time has 
invariably been,—/ound wanting. 


-.- 








For Friends’ Review. 


LESSONS FROM PLANT LIFE AND 
GROWTH. 


Ps. i. 3; Isa. xxvii. 3; Jas. v. 7. 





There is no growth where there is no 
life. “One would have thought this might 
go without saying, yet some look for 
growth where there is no life. We must 
come to Christ before we can abidein Him, 
be founded before we can be built up, be 
born before we can grow. See Jno. iii. 
3, 5, 30; Col. iii. 3, 4; 1Jno.v. 11, 12. 
Growth is gradual, Mark iv. 28, God- 
given, Mark iv. 27; Matt. vi. 27. Yet 
we may put and keep ourselves and others 
in good or bad condition for it. Let us 
look to some of these. 

Good ground, Mark iv. 6~16—in Christ, 
Col. iii. 7. No parasite has wholesome 
fruit. 
climbing. 

Right food. See Ps. cvii. 5, 9, on what 
happens from insufficient food, and where 
to get good supply. Read 1 Peter ii. 2; 
Heb. v. 13, 14; Deut. viii. 3; Matt. iv. 
4; Jno. vi. 27-69; iv. 34. 

Water. Ps. i. 3; Jno. vii. 37-393 Jer. 
xvii. 8; Ezek. xlvii. 12. Read in con- 
nection Ps. Ixv. 9; civ. 16; Phil. i. 11. 

Air. ‘* Prayer is the Christian’s vital 
breath.’’ ‘‘ Restraining prayer we cease 
to fight.’’ 1 Tim. ii. 1, 8; Luke xviii. 1. 

Sunshine — i. e., light and warmth. 
Compare the vegetation of the North Pole 
and the tropics, the top of Mt. Blanc and 
almost any little watered valley in tem- 
perate or torridzone. Sowe must rejoice 
in the Sun of righteousness. Mal. iv. 12 ; 
Luke ii. 78. 

«Open the windows of your heart, 
Let the bright sunshine in ; 
Every ray was purchased for you 
By the matchless love of One 
Who suffered in the darkness 
That we might see the Sun.” 


There is no fruit without sunshine, no 
drinking of sunshine that does not tend 
to ripen fruit. Some flowers will not 
even bloom without sunshine. Walking 
in the light we have fellowship. 1 Johni. 

Shade—sorrow as well as joy. Cant. iv. 
16. ‘* The flowers need night’s cool dark- 
ness.’’ The scent of some plants only 
comes out through bruising, others are 
sweeter at night. 

Pruning and care; the Husbandman 
gives them. Isa. xxvii. 3 ; Jas. v. 7; John 


xv. 

The best plant is perfect in symmetry, 
not one sided. Eph. iv. 13-15; 1 Ths. v. 
23; and beauty. Ps. xc. 17; xlv. 11; Phil. 
iv. 8; abundant and increasing in fruit- 


Some plants will not fruit while. 
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fulness. Phil. iv. 17, A. V ard R. V. 
Notice the steps in John xv. 2-5, fruit, 
more fruit, much fruit—more fruit in old 
age. Ps. xcii. 14, P. V. 

Fruit bearing is the only true test of 
conversion. Matt. vii. 16-20; xii. 33; 
John xiii. 35. For uselessness of a fruit- 
less fruit tree. Luke xiii ; John xv. 

Hindrances to fruit bearing. 2 Cor. ix. 
6; Mark iv. 15-19. 

How to bring forth fruit. Hos. xiv. 8 ; 
John xv. 5; Luke viii. 14, 15; Jas. xvil. 
7,8; Ps.i; 2 Cor. ix. 6-11. 

What fruits? Matt. iii. 8; Heb. xii. 11 ; 
Rom. vi. 22; Gal. v. 22, 23; Jer. vi. 19; 
Heb. xiii. 15 ; Prov. xxxi. 16 ; Col. i. 10 ; 
Phil.iv. 15-17. 


Oxford County, England. 








SPURGEON ON SOUL-WINNING. 





He began by showing what it is to win 
a soul. It is not to evolve out of man some- 
thing good already in him, but it is to 
make him a new creature. This is nothing 
less than a miracle, though the preacher 


may be the instrument in the hand of 


God to accomplish it. Souls are not con- 
verted by oratory, nor by our way of put- 
ting the Gospel, but by the Gospel itself. 
So he urged the preachers to go in for 
thorough conversion. His next inquiry 
was, In what way can we be hopefully fitted 
to win sculs? And this led to some re- 
marks on the preacher’s personal condi- 
tion. Samson must be right himself, or 
he could not conquer his enemies. The 
vessel must be clean, or it would not be 
used by the Master. 

Proceeding to the positive side, he said 
we win souls as weinesses, 4. ¢., testifying 
of that which we ourselves know. A man 
ought to know what he is preaching about. 
But the preacher must be a f/eader also. 
He must love those he preaches to. Fear 
must impel him—fear lest sinners should 
perish. But he must be moved by hope 
also. ‘‘ Your enthusiastic confidence may 
kindle the spark in the soul with which 
you plead,’’ exclaimed the preacher. But, 
further, souls were won by example. The 
holy life of the preacher had much to do 
with it. And if the preacher were wise 
he would surround himself by a band of 
praying helpers. In closing, Mr. Spur- 
geon said souls must be won by sheer hard 
work. This work, he indicated, might 
be public preaching,.private conversation, 
giving tracts, paying visits or writing let- 
ters. The burden of his counsel was—by 
all means save some. 








THE SCRIPTURE UNION, in Japan, has, 
by megns of funds supplied by the W. F. 
M. Society of Friends of Philadelphia, 
begun the publication of a monthly maga- 
zine, devoted to the study of the Bible. 
200,000 religious 4afiets have been 
already distributed by the Union ; 160,000 
furnished by the Children’s Special Ser- 
vice Mission, and the remainder printed 
from plates presented by Wistar Morris, 
of Philadelphia, and by the American 
Tract Society. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


BUNSEN. 

Of his intercourse with and his appre. 
ciation of the early promise and charac. 
ter of the then Crown Prince of Prussia 
afterward known as the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
whose long and prosperous reign has just 
been closed by his lamented death, we 
have this record by his wife, as well as 
contained in letters from Bunsen himself 
to various persons. 

‘*The visit of the Crown Prince to Rome 
in the autumn of 1828 was an event of 
which it is haid to give an adequate im. 
pression. Letters fromm Bunsen himself 
when accompanying the Prince on his 
return to the frontier of Italy, and _privil- 
eged to enjoy his society uninterruptedly 
by occupying a place in his own carriage, 
show his animated sense of the enjoyment, 
as well as of the distinction granted, 

‘* Many persons have been under the 
spell of the Prince for a shorter or a 
longer time, some for the greater portion 
of their life ; but those who saw him not 
in Rome can hardly imagine how great 
was the expansion of all his most engaging 
characteristics in an atmosphere so genial, 
and how splendid the coruscations of wit 
and humor which were the natural result 
of a childlike gaiety proceeding from the 
gratification of his life’s longing to see 
Rome. 


‘ Each happier tone of every chord he hit, 
His gravity was sense, his mirth was wit, 
His were affections undebased by art, 
The mildest manners with the, warmest 

heart. 


Memory with unobtrusive knowledge 
fraught, 


And joined to playful fancy depth of 
thought.’ 


‘‘These couplets, whose author and sub- 
ject have long since passed away, may 
shadow forth the features of a character 
truly illustrious, which in those happy 
youthful days, so well filled its high ap- 
pointed place and left nothing to be wish- 
ed save that his future growth and added 
vigor might equally correspond to the re- 
quirements of a position still higher and 
more responsible.” 

Bunsen to his wife (on his journey to 
meet the Crown Prince on his approach 
to Rome): 

Frorence, 18th October, 1828. 

The Prince received me with the same 
affectionate kindness with which he dis- 
missed me at Berlin. I have pro- 
posed to him to make: his entrance from 
La Storta, over the Monte Mario, if the 
weather is fine, therefore please send the 
light open carriage either the day before 
or very early on the 23d to La Storta, 
where the Prince means to arrive at noon. 
He will then behold the prospect from 
the height of Monte Mario and drive into 
the city by St. Peter’s and the Pantheon to 
the Hotel Romelli, where he will dine and 
in the evening see the Forum and the Col- 
osseum. The Prince expressed to me his 
desire to have a fine view of Rome at once 
from the very first, and therefore this plan 
occurred to me as feasible with a ‘‘ carta 
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@ ., 
tella,”’ but the horses must have arrived 
in time to rest beforehand. 

Bunsen to his wife when accompanying 
the Crown Prince on his way back through 
Italy: 


Madam Bunsen thus writes : 

“In the course of the next few 
years when Bunsen, fortunately for his 
family, was not called away from home to 
Berlin, the materials from his own hand 
to mark their tenor are scanty, intense as 
was the continuous activity of his life. In 
1828 the large apartment on the first story 
of the Villa Piccolomini at Frascati, was 
secured for a summer retreat and enjoyed 
by the family in each succeeding year of 
their stay in Rome, and gratefully do the 
survivors look back on a residence which 
afforded them all the luxury of the sum- 
mer and of the climate.. Other luxury or 
even elegance there was none, but the in- 
mates were broken into the habit of feel- 
ing that space, fresh air, and walls thick 
enough to keep out the heat, constitute 
all that is strictly indispensable in a south- 
ern climate, while the amount of objects of 
necessity in furniture, etc., is small to those 
habituated to discard conventionalities. 
Happy was that long succession of bright 
summers; happy was Bunsen in the un- 


BotoGna, Dec 6th, 1828. 

There never was anything like the 
Prince’s kindness. I am alone 
with him in the carriage from morning 
tillevening and his whole royal heart is 
opened tome. Church, government, ed- 
ucation, and all the great objects of my 
fears and hopes for the country’s future 
are talked over freely and frankly. I can 
only say that I am overwhelmed with 
thankfulness to God for such noble, pro- 
found and wise views, intentions and 
principles as the Prince has displayed to 
me... . The Prince and I had anarrow 
escape on the Appenines—on the edge of 
an abyss of 500 feet the fall of a horse saved 
us from being precipitated to the bottom. 
We have never since traveled in the night. 

Bunsen to Schnorr von Carolsfeld: 


Venice, Dec, 7th, 1828. * 







From this magnificent seat of sea em- 
pire I must write a few hasty lines in reply 
to your letter which I received at Bologna, 
the Crown Prince having permitted m2 to 
accompany him to the frontier of Italy 
after I had conducted him through Rome. 
‘ You may well think that the last 
two months have formed no unimportant 
portion of my life, and particularly the 
last fortnight in which I have been with 
the Crown Prince and have had an oppor- 
tunity not only of explaining myself and 
of thoroughly talking over everything with 
him, but also of admiring the depth and 
brilliancy of his mind and understanding 
freely and uninterruptedly. His soul is 
filled with the highest and most splendid 
designs, and with an amount of knowledge 
and capacity of entering into details, of 
contemplating a subject on all sides, of 
weighing and balancing and then holding 
fast the best, such as in a Sovereign present 
or future will hardly ever have been found. 

Bunsen to Niebuhr: — 

24 Jan., 1829. 

- . . As regards myself, the journey 
with the Crown Prince makes indeed an 
epoch in my life, and the impression will 
be indelible. His receptive mind ex- 
panded as in sunshine in the presence of 
antiquity, and rushed on spreading and 
shedding light through every track. The 
twenty days in Rome were splendid in 
every respect. To NaplesI did not ac- 
company him on account of official busi- 
hess, but afterwards I traveled with him 
in his carriage from morning till evening, 
when he opened to me his royal soul in 
tich and manifold communications. That 
soul is known to you, therefore I need no: 
Say More on the subject May it please 
God to cause such blossoms to ripen into 
fruit in spite of the tares ‘that the enemy 
May and will sow among them. I am 
More sure than ever that he sees through 
the hollowness of the party that seeks to 
Spin its threads about him. He feels his 
high calling to become. the mediator be- 
tween the two extreme parties which 
divide the world. 


disturbed exercise of his faculties in produc- 
tive labour in teaching his eldest sons and 
superintending their studies; happy in 
the relaxation and recreation furnished by 
that beautiful neighborhood; happy in 
the society of chosen friend:.”’ 

Passing over some years of the happy, 
active and yet restiul life thus described, 
we find Bunsen obliged tor political reasons 
to leave the scenes of so much interest, and 
without losing the personal regard and 
affection of his sovereign to accept the 
leave of absence granted him, and to re- 
pair to England for a visit of indefinite 
length, 

‘* Bunsen left Rome on April 29th, 1838, 
after a residence altogether of twenty-two 
years, twenty-one of which were passed 
on the Capitol. He quitted his beloved 
home with a firm step and unbroken 
spirit, saying to his wife, ‘ Come and let us 
seek another capitol elsewhere.’ His 
carriage was surrounded by a band of 
faithful friends, as well as a number of 
younger men, most of whom he had him- 
self drawn to Rome, whose minds he had 
guided into new paths of intellectual dis- 
covery, whose career he had watched 
over and assisted, and whose hearts he had 
won ior life by his affectionate and untir- 
ing care and sympathy. They saw in him 
the centre of an active, intellectual life 
which Rome has never known since, and 
which could have been maintained only 
by a German, who, as Ampére truly said, 
was not only the representative of Prussia 
to the PapalSee, but of German learn- 
ing to Roman antiquity. No one who 
was admitted in Bunsen’s time to the halls 
of Palazzo Caffirelli, will ever forget*either 
their far-stretching prospect over Rome, 
or the assemblage of eminent men whom 
Bunsen’s power of attraction gathered 
around him every winter ; while the hos- 
pitable Villa Piccolomini, at Frascati, 
will live in the hearts of a smaller circle 
who were admitted to the happy unfetter- 
ed family life which went on through the 
quiet sunny summer months, on those 
breezy and wooded heights. And thesoul 





of this delightful domestic establishment 
was the head of the household whose gifts 
of heart, no less than of intellect, whose 
unceasing activity of thought gave zest 
and animation to the family life at home, 
as well as to the friendly intercourse in 
other wider and more varied circles.’’ 





HID BEHIND THE DOOR. 


Previous to the days of railroads, a 


gospel minister, travelling on horseback 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, stopped 
for the night at a tavern among the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. 
remarked to the landlord, ‘* Do you ever 
have preaching in this neighborhood ?”’ 
‘No, sir. We have nochurch.’’ ‘* Well,’’ 
said the minister, ‘‘ you prepare a room, 
invite the neighbors, and I will preach.’’ 
‘It is no use,’’ said the innkeeper, ‘* for 
the people will not come.” 
room ready, antl I can but try it.”’ 


After supper he 


‘¢ Get the 


All things being in readiness, the hour 


arrived for the assembling of the people, 
and no one came, 


After waiting some 
time, the servant of Christ determined to 
commence; gave out the hymn, sang, 
read the Scriptures, prayed, and then gave 
out his text. Just then a man slipped in, 
and remained concealed behind the door, 
and at the close of the sermon, suddenly 
rushed out of the room. 

Some two years after, the minister, 
travelling that way, lodged at the same 
hotel, and proposed to the proprietor that 
he should provide a room, and he would 
preach again. ‘‘Oh,”’ said the innkeeper, 
‘¢ we have a church now, and I will let the 
people know you are here, and the house 
can be filled.’ Sure enough, at the ap- 
pointed hour, the minister was in the neat 
little pulpit, delighted with the scene. 

At the close of the service, two indi- 
viduals insisted upon his accompanying 
them to their homes. One was so per- 
sistent, that he consented to go. 

‘Do you recollect,’’ said his host, 
‘* preaching at the tavern two years ago ? 
Do you remember a man hid himself 
behind the door, and slipped out at the 
close of the sermon?’ ‘ Yes.” ‘ Well, 
sir, lam the man. The truth convicted 
me, and after suffering great anguish, the 
Holy Spirit led me to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and I was so happy I could not 
keep it to myself, so I went from house to 
house, telling my neighbors what the 
Lord had done for my soul. Many of 
them, convicted of sin, began to inquire, 
‘ What must I do tobesaved ?’ We com- 
menced a prayer-meeting. Now we have 
a church and fifty members. All this, 
the result of the sermon preached to the 
man behind the door. Now I want to 
thank you.”’ 


As ye go, preach ! — Selected. 





Tuere is nothing in which a king would 
willingly be more absolute than in the 
choice of his ministers. And should we 
dare to contest and take away this right 
from the King of kings — Stephen Grellet. 
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WORK AMONG THE ‘‘POOR WHITES,” 
OR “CRACKERS.” 





(Concluded from page 534.) 


At first the work was most discouraging. 
From various and insufficient reasons, one 
child after another was taken home, leav- 
ing vacant places to be filled and new 
children to be trained. Some could not 
bear the restraints of civilized life. Others 
told their children they were not to do this 
and that kind of work in the ‘‘ Home.’’ 
Two were taken away at the bidding of a 
father, a hard-drinking man, who prom- 
ised to send them as day-scholars, but 
they never came. 

One had pneumonia, and her twin sister 
was carried off in a panic of fear, the 
father contending that the town was un- 
healthy and he never again would send a 
child of his into a ceiled house, the hot- 
bed of disease ; their open cabins, where 
the wind had free access through chinks 
and holes, being the only fit ones to live 
in. 

A little nine-years-old child was taken 
from a poverty-stricken home. She was 
a half-orphan. A beautiful sister fifteen 
years of age sat on the steps that cold 
winter's day, ina thin calico dress, faded 
nearly white, and a boy’s jacket that was 
hanging in tatters about her. In one 
month the mother came to take the little 
one away, as she herself had been reduced 
by hemorrhages, and needed her help. 
The beautiful daughter had, unbeknown 
to her mother, married a cousin and left 
her alone. A near neighbor would do 
nothing for her, and a sister but very 
little. Sometimes it seems they are with- 
out natural affection. So, the child had 
to be given up. 

The mother of another came for her 
child, feeling she could no longer spare 
her; but as the child caught sight of her 
mother she said: ‘*I know what you 
have come for; you have come to take 
me home, but I ain’t going. I have two 
mothers here, Miss (the teacher), 
and Mrs. (the Housemother), and I 
ain’t going.’’ She stayed. 

At first the progress of the children was 
very slow. Their minds were dull, wholly 
unawakened. Gradually and patiently 
they were taught, line upon line and pre- 
cept upon piecept. The majority actually 
could not tell which was the left hand 
and which the right, and if it was neces- 
sary, in the lesson, for them to place 
articles on one side rather than the other, 
the teacher was obliged to inquire first if 
they knew which to take. 

In the “‘Home”’ they did their own 
work, each one having her allotted task. 
At first it was miserably done and very 
unfaithfully. A plan was then adopted 
of giving rewards. Every day, as they 
were leaving the school, one of the older 
girls was asked to report if each one had 
accomp'ished her task; if so, she was 
given a little reward card. When seven 
of these were earned they were exchanged 
for a pretty advertising card, a quantity 
of which were collected and sent by little 
friends in the North. This plan worked 


































like magic. Then their hair was apt to 
be untidy, and if they kept it in order all 
day a reward card was given for that. 
At school, handsand nails were examined, 
and each one who came with them in 
good order was duly praised. They were 
dressed alike in school, as check aprons 
with sleeves were furnished for their use 
there. 

One pale little mite of a seven-years-old 
child, who had been dealt with -very 
severely at home, came looking as if she 
never had smiled, and took everything in 
the most earnest way. It was feared all 
gayety had been so crushed out of her 
she never could be made happy. One 
day a doll’s bed was produced to teach 
the bed-making lesson. When she caught 
sight of it her face began to change, and 
then her muscles worked into the dawn 
of a smile almost painful to see, it was so 
wan. With the influence of happiness 
and love about her, she became the mer- 
riest little cricket of the household, but 
never made the least trouble from the 
day she came till she left. She learned 
wth wonderful rapidity, and kept up 
with, if she did not surpass, her nineteen- 
years-old sister. When the last lesson in 
the book came, and the little rolling-pins, 
pans, cutters, &c., were given out (so 
delightful to a little girl's heart), this 
child could not contain her joy. As the 
teacher laid a set by her side, she ex- 
claimed, in the words of the song, ‘‘ Oh, 
‘molding day! don’t I love thee?’ ’’ She 
could sing the verses of every song in the 
book, and one day carried a new tune 
through when the other girls failed. 

Their progress the last month was 
amazing. Their very faces changed from 
the expression of stolid indifference, worn 
at first, to one of real intelligence. 

Just when the work became encourag- 
ing, it had to be given up, as the one who 
established it was only passing the winter 
and spring months in the South for the 
benefit of an invalid in the f.mily. One 
day, as she was thinking how sad it was 
to let all these children return to their 
homes, and fearing that money would not 
be forthcoming to establish,a boarding- 
school for them another year ; wondering 
what the harvest from this short work 
would be, but not expecting fruits so 
soon, she was content to leave results 
with the Lord—suddenly she was repaid 
for some, at least, of her efforts. The 
mantel was being put in order and the 
articles rearranged that hung there as 
object-lessons. A little brush belonging 
to a wee dust-pan was missing. It was 





asked for; there was silence. Then the 
little. one formerly in the poorhouse 
looked sadly up in her teacher’s face, 
drawing near that she might speak softly, 
and in earnest tones said: ‘‘I touched it 
and it done dropped in the fire and burn- 
ed up. Oh! Miss , | was so sorry; 
I didn’t do it a purpose.” She was told 
that the regret at losing such a pretty 
little article was taken away by her con- 
fessing, and not concealing the matter. 
Putting her hand up to lay it confidingly 
on the teacher, and coming still closer, 








KK 
with a most reverent expression on her 
face, she said: ‘* Don’t you know what 
our text says? ‘If we confess our sing 
God is faithful and just to forgive us oyr 
sins.’’’ And this from a child who never 
seemed to learn the texts. Was this not 
a reward cheering to those who had 
worked amid discouragements greatenough: 
to appall the stoutest heart, but for the 


conviction that the work was the Lord's 


and must succeed ? 
At the close of the school a thirty-cent 


Bible was given to each child, with her. 


name written in it, as well as several 
Scripture texts. Passages all through were 
marked. This was the gift of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. A protest is here put 
in against the twenty-five-cent size bein 

sent to the ignorant ; it is almost useless, 


on account of the difficulty on the part of 


those who can read but little to distin. 
guish one word from another when the 
print is fine. 


Now the children are again scattered, 


‘One, about fifteen years old, is out at ser 


vice, giving perfect satisfaction, and re. 


‘ceiving as high wages as are expected 


here. But for this school she probably 
would to-day be in her miserable home, 
dependent aimost entirely upon her moth. 
er’s begging for her daily bread. One or 
two others, it is hoped, will also be simi- 
larly employed. Some of the rest have 
returned to work in the field or household. 

Shall they be left there to grow up like 
their forefathers? Many are taught in in- 
fancy to use tobacco, and they will fight 
for it as we have seen children struggle 
for a stick of candy. They steal it from 
each other. Clay, also, is eaten by some, 
and ‘* Dipping ”’ snuff is a common habit. 
These children should be taken from 
the influences of their homes and placed 
in a boarding-school under Christian 
teachers. 

This sketch is written and sent forth 
with the hope that it may secure the atten- 
tion of Christians to this long-neglected 
class, now estimated at from three to four 
million souls. They are to be found in 
every Southern State and Territory. 

For this vas¢ number right at our doors, 
with Anglo-Saxon blood running in their 
veins, and speaking our own tongue, our 
Presbyterian Church has as yet only four 
or five schools, one a small boarding: 
school for girls, ‘* White Hall Seminary,” 
at Concord, N. C. 

We are doing more than this for the 
Mormons, but if you listen to the accent 
of some of these proselytes you can trace 
their origin back to mountain homes in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, North 
Carolina, etc. 

The terrible fact stares us in the face 
while we are trying to undo the dire work 
of this hydra headed monster, that he 1s 
drawing part of his supply from these 
very people for whom this plea is made. 
In 1884 two thousand of the Poor Whites 
of the South went to Utah. 

Why not, while advancing in that Mor- 
mon field, plant schools in the mountai 
and Sand-Hill districts as preventive 
work? 
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Much is being done for the poor blacks 
of the South, and the results have been 
most encouraging. Little has been at- 
tempted for the poor whites, yet in num- 
pers they are scarcely less than the blacks, 
and in degradation and ignorance they 
are often even below them. It is a call 
for direct home missionary work for a 
desperately needy class almost within 
sight ; and while no field in our country 
has been more overlooked, perhaps none 
would more largely reward persistent 
Christian effort. The women of our 
Church are urged to make provision for 
immediate work among the girls and 
women of this peculiar class. It is espe- 
cially desirable to carry on the efforts al- 
ready so auspiciously begun. 

A new and enlarged boarding-school 
for girls is now to be established in the 
suburbs of the well-known health resort 
of North Carolina, Asheville. This city 
is almost in the centre of the poor white 
population, and will be accessible and at- 
tractive to this class, and also to a large 
number of visitors, who may take an in- 
terest in the school. 

An extensive and carefully constructed 
building, with ample out-houses and some 
thirty acres of land, has been secured to 
the Board, and wili afford accommodation 
for 150 or 200 pupils. 

The entire work of the school will be 
done by the girls, and the aim will be to 
give them a sound religious education, 
with careful instruction in domestic duties, 
so that they may go back to elevate their 
own families, while many of them will be 
specially prepared to become teachers in 
district and missionary schools. 

The chief expense wi!l now be for the 
salaries of teachers and the support of 
girls whose parents are unable to pay for 
board and tuition. It is hoped that the 
Young Ladies’ Auxiliary Societies will aid 
largely in providing these scholarships ; 
$75 will pay for board and tuition during 
the eleven months of the school year. Miss 
Ufford will remove to Asheville, but 
“‘White Hall Seminary’ will be contin- 
ued as a day-school with a small number 
of boarders. 

Rev. L. M. Pease, who formerly did 
such useful work in connection with the 
“Five Points House of Industry,” in 
New York, and who has now resided 
seventeen years in Asheville, and has the 
confidence of people throughout that part 
of the country, will assist in carrying on 
this new effort. 

All subscriptions or donations should 
be sent to Mrs. M. E. Boyd, Treasurer of 
the Woman’s Executive Committee of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 

280 Broadway, New York City. (P. O. 
Box 1938.) 

IT 1s not the building of castles in the 
steepest heights of the air that is to be 
blamed, but the building of such as in- 
Spector Conscience is not invited to enter. 

— Macdonald. 
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Sty shall not have dominion over you. 
— Rom. vi. 14. 
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A SUFFERER UNDER THE AMERICAN In- 
QUISITION.—Jobn Cleveland was a native 
of Canterbury, Conn. He had nearly 
completed his course in Yale College when 
he and his brother Ebenezer were expeiled 
for refusing to acknowledge their sin in 
attending with their parents, while at home 
in vacation, a ‘* separatist meeting ;’’ that 
is, a meeting for separate worship by per- 
sons not satisfied with the regular pastor. 
This act is said to have been in part the 
cause of the establishment of the College 
of New Jersey. Many years after both 
brothers had been:settled in the ministry, 
Yale College relented and conferred de- 
grees upon them.—rom the ‘Life of 
Rev. Manasseh Cutler.’’ Date not given, 
but before 1747. 
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The Friends’ Review. 


PHILADELPHIA, FouRTH Mo. 5, 1888. 





FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.—‘‘ A 
Missionary Life,” that of Stephen Grel- 
let, is written upon, in an unfinished ar- 
ticle, by Frances Anne Budge; in her 
usual animated and impressive style. Jus- 
tice cannot be done to this paper without 
reproducing the whole of it. Many of 
our readers are already familiar with the 
story of Stephen Grellet’s conversion, his 
child-like entireness of faith in Divine 
guidance, and the remarkable services and 
experiences of his missionary journeys in 
many countries. The lesson of these is 
well brought out by F. A. Budge. 

‘‘Dr. Westcott and the Society of 
Friends ”’ is the title of a very interesting 
paper by Richard Westlake. It comments 
upon the Chapter on ‘* The Quakers ”’ in 
Canon Westcott’s book, ‘‘ Social Aspects 
of Christianity.’’ In that chapter occurs 
a comparison between George Fox and 
Francis of Assisi; the work of the latter 
being called ‘‘ the noblest and most char- 
acteristic effort which was made in the 
middle ages to establish on earth the king- 
dom of God.” Self-effacement by abso- 
lute obedience to accepted spiritual au- 
thority was the essence of that effort. Dr. 
Westcott says ; 


‘¢ Outwardly, there was little resem- 
blance between George Fox and Francis 
of Assisi; between the young Leicester- 
shire shepherd of the 17th century and the 
young Italian merchant of the 13th. But 
they both felt the power of God, and 
yielded themselves wholly to it ; both left 
father and mother and home ; both defied 
the opinions of their time ; both won their 
way through bitter opposition to solid 
success; both cast themselves upon the 
infinite love of God ; both were most truly 
‘surrendered’ souls. But Francis sub- 
mitted himself to established authority; 
Fox only to the Spirit of God speaking to 
the single soul. . . . In solitude and si- 
lence Fox found God and heard him. He 
proclaimed that the kingdom of God is 
the Kingdom of a living Spirit who holds 
converse with His people. In this 
conviction Fox himself ‘saw’ the Truth, 
Christ himself showing it. . . And others 
could see that his eyes had looked upon 
the King. ‘The most awful, reverent 
frame I ever saw or felt,’ writes William 
Penn, ‘ was that of Fox in prayer.’ Nor 
did Fox claim this privilege as something 
peculiar to himself. Far otherwise. The 
decisive question which he proposed as a 
test of the vitality of a Church was, 
‘whether it had the Holy Ghost poured 
forth upon it as the Apostles.’ 

‘¢ And, brethren, have we not need to 
put this question to ourselves? Have we 
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not need to ponder heedfully this first les- 
son of the Society of Friends? ... Here, 
then, is the first lesson as to the kingdom 
of God which the Society of Friends offer 
tous. It isa kingdom of spiritual con - 
verse ; and a second is included in it. For 
Fox maintained that this power of divine 
converse belongs to all men by the will of 
their Creator and Redeemer. He ap- 
pealed unweariedly without restriction or 
gloss to the words of St. John, in which 
the Evangelist speaks of ‘the light, the 
true light, which lighteth every man ;’ ‘a 
light,’ Fox adds, ‘ sufficient to lead unto 
the day star,’ because it is a light from 
God. ; : ‘ , 

‘¢ This message opened once again the 
prospect of that universal kingdom to 
which Isaiah looked. It gave back to the 
world the idea of a Divine Fatherhood 
commensurate with the Divine love. It 
offered to the preacher of the good tidings 
of the kingdom an assurance sufficient to 
support his largest hope ; for he knew that 
he could not approach any hearer without 
having God as his fellow-worker, and the 
secret voice of the soul for his witness. . . 

‘¢ But there is still a third lesson as to 
the kingdom of God flowing from the 
other two, which is declared to us by the 
Society of Friends. The facts of inter- 
course with God, of affinity to God, must, 
if they are received, find expression in 
life. . . . Fox accepted the consequence 
and insisted upon it. He could not con- 
ceive of religion and morality apart. His 
labors were from first to last a comment 
on the text: ‘ Jf we live by the Spirit, by 
the Spirit let us also walk.’ For him 
justification was indeed a making and not 
an accounting just, not forensic but loyal, 
and conduct was the sign of the fact... . 
We may think that many of the details on 
which he laid stress were trivial; but in 
spite of every infirmity and disproportion 
he was able to shape a character in those 
who followed him, which for independ- 
ence, for truthfulness, for vigor, for cour- 
age. for purity, is unsurpassed in the 
records of Christian endeavor. 

‘‘ And this he did by connecting the 
loftiest thoughts and the commonest obli- 
gations alike, with a personal sense of Di- 
vine communion. He opened to all with- 
out distinction, the opportunity for spirit- 
ual influence. He taught them to trust to 
principles, and leave consequences to God; 
to confess their ideal, even when attain- 
ment was for the time impossible. 

‘*We cannot wonder, therefore, that 
the Society of Friends has achieved results 
wholly out of proportion to their num- 
bers. No religious order can point to 
services rendered to humanity more unsul- 
lied by selfishness, or nobler in far-seeing 
wisdom. Our prisons purified, our crim- 
inal law reformed, our punishments res- 
cued at least in part from the dominion of 
vindictiveness, witness to the success of 
Quaker labors. Fox was the first’ who 
raised his voice against the evils of West 
Indian slavery, and after 150 years his 
Society was allowed to take a chief part 
in suppressing it. He claimed freedom of 
opinion in things pertaining to God; and 


little by little, through calm and patient 
endurance, his cause was won. He de. 
nounced war, and the doubt, the waste 
the threatening, which make an armed 
peace an almost intolerable burden, must 
even now be turning the hearts of many to 
that one experiment of Christian states. 
manship which has not yet been tried, the 
policy of national brotherhood. It may 
be true, nay, if we hold that man is made 
in God’s image, it must be true, that love 
is stronger than fear. William Penn was 
I believe, the only colonist in Amerita 
who left his settlement wholly unprotected 
by fence or arms, and his settlement was 
the only one which was unassailed by the 
Indian tribes. 

‘¢ These splendid achievements, these 
significant promises, are written in the 
annals of Quakerism for our strengthening 
and guidance. They have not yet been 
placed in their harmonious relation to the 
fulness of Christian life; they have not 
yet borne their perfect fruit. For though 
not one of Fox’s positive principles can 
be shown to have failed, his Society has 
failed. It has not been the seed of the 
kingdom of God on earth. It was, indeed, 
condemned to failure, like the order of 
Francis, because it was essentially incom- 
plete. Francis sacrificed the individual ; 
Fox left wholly out of account the powers 
of the larger life of the Church and the 
race. For him the past was ‘a long and 
dismal night of apostasy and darkness.’ 
He had no eye for the many parts and 
JSashions in which God is pleased to work. 
He had no sense of the reaction of the 
Holy Spirit through the great body of 
Christ. He had no thought of the weak 
and immature, for whom earthly signs are 
the appropriate support of faith; no 
thought for the students of nature, for 
whom they are the hallowing of all life. 
And so it came to pass that he acknowl- 
edged no gracious means for the personal 
appropriation of God's gifts, as he knew 
no stages in the popular embodiment of 
the Truth. He disinherited the Christian 
society, and he maimed the Christian man. 

‘* But none the less he established, even 
more impressively from his false nega- 
tions, one fundamental fact, which is of 
momentous importance fur us in our pres- 
ent endeavors to bring before the world 
the majesty of the kingdom of God. He 
made clear beyond question the power of 
the simplest spiritual appeal to the con- 
sciences of men; the efficacy of a child- 
like trust in the reality of a divine fellow- 
ship to cleanse the rudest and coarsest 
life. For he did not labor towards the 
accomplishment of any special work of 
mercy or justice. He strove simply for 
the recognition of a living Christ within 
every soul. He wrought for God in the 
conviction that the new life is the conse 
quence and not the condition of the quick- 
ened Faith; that righteousness, peace, 
Joy, are the notes of the believer, but not 
the pre-requisites for believing. He struck 
in a word, and encouraged us to strike, at 
the disease of the sinful, which is ignor- 
ance of God, and not at the symptoms 
of it. 
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«The fact of his success, far-reaching, 
deep, enduring, is therefore, I repeat, of 
momentous importance to us nqw. We 
are busied, engrossed, absorbed in dealing 
with partial evils, with intemperance, with 
yncleanliness, with dishonesty. We think 
(is it not true ?) that we can build up the 
kingdom of God in fragments ; that some 
breath from heaven will at last animate 
the frame we have painfully fashioned 
bit by bit. 

‘«‘ But there is, as far as I can see, little 
encouragement for such a reversal of the 
processes of nature, for such a denial of 
the teachings of history. The principle 
of life fashions the organism, and sustains 
it. Wo organism, however delicately con- 
structed, can summon to itself the prin 
ciple of life... . . No scheme has ever 
shown a power of continuance, which has 
not been based upon relizious faith. No 
scheme which has retained its first faith 
has ever wholly failed. ‘ Jf we dive by 
the Spirit, by the Spirit let us walk.’ That 
isthe law of the kingdom. That is the 
law which we have to realize under the 
conditions of our own age.” 


Our readers will, we believe, be im- 
pressed with the force of R. Westlake’s 
observations on these statements and 
opinions. 


‘Let us come at once to the Canon’s 
verdict, ‘ Though not one of Fox’s posi- 
tive principles can be shown to have 
failed, his Society has failed. It has not 
been the seed of the kingdom of God on 
earth.’ Isitso? It may have failed to 
grow in a visible sense like the grain of 
mustard seed until it has become a great 
tree, so that believers of all types may 
lodge under the shadow of it. But is not 
the seed of the kingdom still in its prin- 
ciples, as the Canon has so strikingly 
shown? And if so, will it not yet spring 
up and bear fruit a hundredfold, when the 
‘good ground’ is prepared? Is not the 
fact of a high authority in the Church of 
England thus.recognizing the power of its 
principles to mould and stamp the divine 
likeness on the soul of man, and to de- 
velop the germs of spiritual life, an evi- 
dent proof of its vitality, and of its des- 
tiny yet to turn the dull tide of exaggerat- 
€d corporate Christianity into the spring- 
ing fountain of individual spiritual life ? 

‘Tam not careful whether this is done 
by preserving the external framework of 
the community in precisely its present 
shape. It may be that modifications are 
necessary, but if its principles of ‘ Primi- 
tive Christianity’ permeate the Church, 
and make the dry bones stand up clothed 
with living power, the result cannot be 
termed a failure. And it appears to me 
that such writers as Canon Westcott are 
Preparing the ground for the seeds to take 
Toot, and to prove that the Gospel in its 
living fulness and grand simplicity, is still 

the power of God unto salvation unto 
every one that believeth.’ 

“It may be that Fox and his followers 

ive exaggerated the truth of individu- 

ty, and not taken sufficient account of 
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corporate life ; but is it not by seizing on 
some one fositive truth and pressing it, 
that each Christian organization helps to 
build up the whole? It is not given to 
any one man or body of men to hold the 
truth in all its symmetrical proportion. In 
one alone, who is Himself ‘ the Truth,’ 
does this full-orbed majesty reside. And 
if George Fox had heeded equally the 
corporate view as he did the individual, 
he would not have produced the strength 
and independence of Christian character, 
which have marked him and his followers. 
I believe, with our author. that his prin- 
ciples ‘ have not yet been placed in their 
harmonious relation to the fulness of (mod- 
ern) Christian life ;’ and this it appears to 
me is the problem to be now solved. 
There is somewhere a hitch in the ma- 
chinery, a link wanting ; and if thoughtful 
minds on both sides will give their atten- 
tion to it, it may be that a better adjustment 
of individual and corporate life may yet 
be found than at present existing. The 
Society of Friends appear to have dis- 
covered the need of this in recent times, 
and have given themselves largely to evan- 
gelistic and other Christian work. The 
‘Adult First-day Schools,’ at Birming- 
ham and other places, have been a great 
stimulus to the corporate principle, and 
have proved a mst happy blending of in- 
dividuality with the Society. If it be true 
that ‘the main interests of men are once 
again passing through a great change. and 
are most surely turning from the individ- 
ual to society,’ it may be that individu- 
ality is still largely needed to guide society 
in its social tendencies.” 


As to George Fox having ‘‘ no sense of 
the action of the Holy Spirit through the 
great body of Christ,” R. Westlake well 
remarks, that he showed a state of mind 
opposite to this, in his exhortation, ‘‘ Let 
ai/ your meetings be held in the power of 
God.” In the recording of ministers 
‘* according to the judgment of the meet- 
‘ing,”’ and in ‘* liberating ’’ them for travel 
in religious service, the corporate action 
of the church is constantly involved ; as it 
is also in deciding the most important 
questions by “the sense of the meeting,’’ 
without votes. We must quote again: 


‘* Next comes the indictment: ‘ Fox 
had no thought of the weak and imma- 
ture, for whom earthly signs are the ap- 
propriate support of faith.’ The question 
is not so much whether ‘ Fox had thought 
or not for the weak and immature ’ (though 
undoubtedly he had the tenderest regard 
for the lambs of the flock, whether he 
tended them rightly or no), but whether 
‘earthly signs ave the appropriate support 
of faith ?’ 

‘*Doubtless the weak and immature 
must be fed with milk rather than with 
strong meat ; but Fox’s principle was to 
bring the soul, weak or strong, young or 
old in the Christian life, face to face with 
God. Convinced that His Spirit could deal 
with such according to their needs, ‘ feed- 
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ing them with food convenient for them,’ 
he trusted more to the direct workings of 
the Holy Spirit on the hearts of children, 
than to the help of signs and symbols 
which are but the shadows of the true. 
The principle which underlay his whole 
religious structure was, that Christ, the 
fulfilment of all types, t .e substance of all 
shadows, had Himself come ; and that in 
this day of His real Presence (the Par- 
ousia), we have the One essentially in our 
midst—‘ Immanuel, God with us,’ who is 
all-sufficient for our needs; and, there. 
fore, the dispensation of signs and sym- 
bols, types and shadows, is no longer 
needed, and has passed away.”’ 


Professor Drummond is cited to a simi- 
lar effect, in his chapter on Parasitism in 
‘¢ Natural Law in the Spiritual World :”’ 


‘¢ Where the worship is largely liturgical 
the danger assumes a more serious form, 
and it acts in some such way as this. 
Every sincere man who sets out in the 
Christian race begins by attempting to 
exercise the spiritual faculties for himself. 
The young life throbs in his veins, and he 
sets himself to the further progress, with 
earnest purpose and resolute will. Fora 
time he bids fair to attain a high and 
original development. But the tempta- 
tion to relax the always difficult effort at 
spirituality is greater than he knows. . .. 
Conrecting himself with a Church, he is 
no less interested than surprised to find 
how rich is the provision there for every 
part of his spiritual nature. Each service 
satisfies or surfeits. Twice or even three 
times a week this feast is spread before 
him. ... What more natural than that he 
should gradually exchange his personal 
religion for that of the congregation? ... 
Thus, instead of ministering to the growth 
of individual members, and very often 
just in proportion to the superior excel- 
lence of the provision made for them by 
another, does this gigantic system of 
deputy nutrition tend to destroy develop- 
ment and arrest the genuine culture of 
the soul.”’ 


Canon Westcott’s approval is quoted 
and united with, of George Fox’s aiming 
at reforms by striking at the root of all 
evils, which is the estrangement of the 
sinful from God. ‘‘ Be true, and you 
cannot utter what is false ; de loving, and 
‘you cannot hate even your enemy, nor 
engage in war; Je pure, and impurity 
cannot take hold. And so Fox proclaimed 
the Gospel of Christ as the panacea for 
all the wrongs and woes of humanity.”’ 


R. Westlake thus concludes his essay : 


«I believe that the Society of Friends 
hold a charter of Christian truth and 
liberty, of which neither they nor the 
world at large have yet tested the full 
value,—a great ideal which has yet to be 
wrought more fully into the actual. Let 
this now be our aim. We possess a heri- 
tage won bythe passive resistance and 
‘faithfulness unto death ’ of those who 
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* counted not their lives dear unto them- 
selves,’ so that they might be true to what 
they believed required of them by the 
great Head of the Church. We have the 
vantage ground of conscientiously believ- 
ing in the entire spirituality of the Gospel 
dispensation, and accepting all that this 
belief legitimately involves. May we then 
contend, not for Quakerism, but for prim- 
itive Christianity, ‘the faith once de- 
livered to the saints,’ and, by bringing 
its principles into contact with actual life, 
show that ‘ the Gospel is still the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.’ ’’ 


THE EpucaTionaL AssOcIATION of 
Friends in America has already held three 
very profitable Conferences, at intervals 
of several years: at Biltimore, at Haver- 
ford, and at Richmond, Indiana. In the 
five years since the last of these was held, 
so much activity in thought, expression 
and practical work has been shown in 
various quarters, that we may hope to 
find the gathering at Haverford College 
in the first week of Seventh month next, 
rich in instruction for all who are interest- 
ed in education. The occasion will be 
important, and the place of assemblage 
appropriate and attractive. Let our 
Teachers of every grade and measure of 
experience consider what they can do to 
make it a representative and thoroughly 
useful Educational Congress of Friends. 
James Wood, of Mount Kisco, New York, 
is President of the Association, and Isaac 
Sharpless, President of Haverford College, 
Secretary. 
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EXTREMELY INTERESTING must have 
been the addresses and discussions of the 
International Council of Women, held 
last week at Washington. Never before 
was there such a meeting of women, from 
‘¢ India’s coral strand,” and, if not 
‘« Greenland’s icy mountains,” from those 
of Norway, from Sweden and Finland, as 
well as from other countries of Europe 
and all parts of our continent. Large va 
riety of opinions and standards of char- 
acter and action must also have been in- 
cluded in this cosmopolitan gathering. 
One aim was evidently common to them 
all: the advancement of the position, op. 
portunities and influence of women. It is 
of much historical significance, not only 
that such a re-union should take place at 
our national capital, but that it should be 
treated with so much respect by the press 
and general public. Some of us can re- 
member the time when that respect would 
have been confined to but a few persons 
of either sex. 
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There is room, even in this land of 
liberty, for continued labor, and, with 
wise moderation, agitation, to do away 
with existing remnants and tokens of the 
almost bygone subjzction of women. But 
the greatest importance rests now in what 
is done to magnify the influence of women 
toward the promotion of great reforms, in 
regard to Temperance, Social Purity, and 
Peace. For efficiency in these, we must 
look much less to heterogeneous conclaves 
like this International Council, than to 
organizations having a Gospel foundation ; 
such as the National Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Earnestly desiring 
that the Christian element may never 
grow weaker in that body, and that it may 
fully realize its extension into a World’s 
Women’s Union, we see much ground for 
hope also, that, along with Temperance, 
its work may go out equally over the other 
fields of kindred reform, Social Purity and 
Peace; as all these are indispensable in 
the establishment of the kingdom of Christ 
upon earth. 
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Hampton INSTITUTE, VA.—Principal 
Armstrong’s circular, on another page, 
sets forth the present position and needs 
of this institution; whose character is 
already familiar to our readers. 

Valuable as is the work of several other 
schools, on a large or small scale, for the 
training of colored or of Indian pupils, 


“we believe none to be more important to 


the future of both races than Hamp- 
ton. Its central location as regards 
North and South, its ample build- 
ings, staff of devoted and competent 
Teachers, with an able and very energetic 
Principal, have, through twenty years of 
trial, merited and acquired the confidence 
of the Government and of a large number 
of our citizens. It is of great moment to 
the interests of our civilization, imperiled 
by the ignorance of any part of our popu- 
lation, that such an institution should be 
sustained, and made secure from all pos- 
sible accidents by a large endowment. If 
opposition to Hampton exists and makes 
itself known anywhere in honorable minds, 
it can only be explained by a want of 
proper knowledge of what it is, does and 
has done; especially through the useful- 
ness of its graduates, who are scattered 
throughout the South and West. 








NEVER a word is said 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped, 
To vibrate everywhere ; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears, 
Burton. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
@ SECOND QUARTER. 
Lesson 11, Fourth month rsth, 1993 
CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESsS, 
Matt. xxiv. 42—51, 


Srmruar PassaGes.—Mark xiii. 23-37; Luke xij 
35-48; xxi. 24—26. . 


Gotpen Text.—And what I sa 
all, Watch. Mark xiii. 37. 

As Jesus spoke the sad words with which 
last week’s lesson closed (Matt. xxiii, 3}an 
39) He sat beside the treasury and saw the 
people casting in their gifts. There were 
in the temple thirteen money chests for 
the reception of offerings for as many dif. 
ferent purposes. They appear to have 
been placed in the Court of the Women, 
which was, perhaps, called ‘the Treas. 
ury ” from this circumstance. It may well 
be that the gifts which were now being 
cast in were for the expenses of rebuilding 
the temple, for though begun 46 years 
before by Herod the Great, it was still 
incomplete, and additions continued tobe 
made to it upto A. D. 50. The conver. 
sation about the money (Mark xii. 4144) 
probably suggested to the disciples to 
show their Master some of the new build. 
ings (see Matt. xxiv. 1 and Mark xiii. 1), 
so as He left the temple for the last time 
(ch. xxiii. 38) they were pointing out to 
Him the beauties of those magnificent 
porches which, in so far as the architec. 
tural data remaining enable us to repro 
duce them to our fancy, seem to have 
formed with the temple itself ‘one of 
the most splendid architectural combina 
tions of the ancient world.’’—Smith's 
Bible Dict. Thesight of them, however, 
only led our Lord to the sad prophecies 
of ‘ their impending dgstruction which He 
spoke as He left the city behind and 
trod the familiar road over the Mount of 
Olives with His disciples. (Ch. xxiv. 3, 
&c.) 


42. Watch therefore. ** Watch,"’ both 
in the Greek and English is closely allied 
to wake. In the Greek, according to 
Thayer, it is derived from the perfect 
tense, ‘*to have been aroused from sleep, 
to be awake.’’ It expresses, therefore, not 
a state of curiosity or longing for a thing 
so much, as an alert and wide awake atti- 
tude of mind, ever ready for an emer- 
gency. For ye know not what hour (R. 
V., on what day) your Lord doth come. 
The omnipresence of God was clearly 
taught in the Old Testament Scriptures, as 
a fact which should constantly have its 
effect on the conduct of mankind (Ex. vill. 
22; Num. v. 3; Lev. xxvi. 12; Ps. cxiv. 
7; exxxix. 7, &., &c.), and more than 
this, from the time that man by sin sep 
arated himself from the Lord, a promise 
of a nearer communion, of a coming of 
God to His people -had been held out, 
with great ambiguity as to the time, it being 
doubtless a part of the Divine purpose 
that men should be incited to live in 4 
state of preparedness. See Luke i. 70; 
ii. 25 and 38 and Mark xv. 43; I Pet.! 
10, 11, &c. The first promise being ful- 
filled and Christ about to be withdrawn 12 
His bodily presence, He now adds other 
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romises of another coming for which His 
children are to watch. There was to be 
frst the culmination or completion of His 
frst coming. This took place in the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Romans about 
forty years after His death, and before the 
generation who listened to His words had 
passed away. (See verses 15—28 and 34). 
By Christ’s coming the dispensation which 
limited the special revelation of God to 
the Jewish people and confined God’s 
manifested presence to the temple at Jeru- 
salem was done away, but, since the Jews 
rejected Christ and still clung to their 
ancient ritual and to their outward temple, 
it was necessary that this shovld be de- 
stroyed, and that the Jews shou'd cease to 
have a national existence in order to mani- 
fest that henceforth God’s grace was to be 
freely offered to a//7 nations. This was, in 
fact, ‘the consummation of the age,’’#. ¢., 
the end of that dispensation spoken of in the 
3d verse of this chapter. See Rev. Vers. 
margin. Besides this coming there will 
be (2d) the final return of our Lord when 
He will take unto Himself His great 
power and reign (Rev. xi. 17), when. the 
gospel has triumphed over all the earth 
and the kingdoms of this world have be- 
come the kingdoms of our God and of his 
Christ (Rev. xi. 15). Thiscoming. must 
be personal in the heart of each individ- 
ual believer, but there will be a time when 
it will also be outward and visible—then 
Christ will come not only in blessing, but 
also in judgment. I Thess. iv. 13—18; 
Rev. xx. 7 to xxii. 5 and Matt. xxv. 31, 
ke. Finally there is the coming of the 
Lord to the individual soul at death. 
Compare ch. xxv. 13; Mark xiii. 33; 
Luke xxi, 36 ; xii. 39 and Acts xx. 31. 

43. Jf the goodman of the house had 

known, &c. As before said it is God’s 
purpose that we should zof know, in order 
that with the constant expectation before 
them, no generation of men may wax care- 
less. Jn what watch the thief would come. 
For other passages where this comparison 
of a thief is used with regard to Christ, 
see Luke xii. 39; I Thess. v. 2 and 4, 5; 
Il Pet. iii. 10; Rev. iii. 3 and xvi. 15. 
The general idea appears to be that to 
those who are in darkness and sleep the 
day will come as a thief in the night, but 
to the children of the day who are awake 
and walking in the light it will come sud- 
denly indeed, but bringing only joy and 
gladness. Not have suffered his house to 
be broken up. R. V. “broken through ;” 
literally «‘digged through,” that being 
the method by which thieves broke into 
houses built largely of mud. 
44. Therefore be ye also ready. This 
$ equivalent to watch, and clearly shows 
the sense in which Christ used the word. 
Be prepared, be fully equipped with the 
“ospel armor. I Thess. v. 8, 9. The 
idea of mere « watching,” conveyed in 
the figure of the house owner watching 
against thieves, is further developed into 
the thought of watchful activity in the 
Succeeding verses, 

45—47. The faithful servant. See 
Luke xii, 42; Acts xx. 28; I Co. iv. 2; 
eb. iii. 5;I Pet. v. 2. The servant is 





under a twofold responsibilty. He is re- 
sponsible to his master for the goods com- 
mitted to his care and to his fellow-ser- 
vants, for whose benefit they are entrusted 
tohim. So with all Christian work—we 
are debtors both to God and man. See I 
Cor. iv. 1; I Pet. iv. 10; I Thess. ii. 4; 
Rom. i. 14, &c. Note that the “ruling” 
is synonymous with feeding, even as it is 
in Paul and Peter’s ideas of those who are 
tobe overseers. See Acts xx. 28; I Pet. 
v. 2,3. The words ‘‘in due season”’ 
are illustrated by the care which the apos- 
tles took in giving their converts food 
convenient for them., z. ¢., milk to the 
babes and strong meat only to those who 
wer? able to bear it. See I Co. iii. 5; 
Heb. v.12 and13_—SsC AAs before said faith- 
ful, continuous work, with the thought of 
the Master ever present, is here equivalent 
to the ‘‘ watching’’ of verse 42. See 
Mark xiii. 35-37. The blessing promised 
to those who are found so doing 1s an in- 
crease of work and opportunity. See ch. 
XXv. 21, 23 and 29. Seealso Rev. iii. 21 
and Luke xxii. 29; see also Luke xii. 
35—38. 

48—51. The evil servant. In these 
verses Christ sets forth the bad results that 
will result from losing sight of the quick 
return of the master. Instances of this 
are numerous in.the Old Testament. See 
Is. v. 18, 19; Jer. xvii. 15 ; Ez. xii. 22; 
Rom. i, 21 and 28 and II Pet. iii. 4. The 
evil servant begins to smite those whom 
he ought to minister to, and to feast him- 
self on the food which he ought to hand 
out to the others. See Ez. xxxiv. 2—4. 
‘¢ Under the rule of such a steward the 
household generally is to some extent 
given over to wickedness. Such a disso- 
lute hospitality also is signified as makes 
all drunkards from without welcome.’’— 
Lange. To those who are not looking 
for their Lord, He will come unexpect- 
edly, and. as a thief. Cf. Rev. iii. r—3. 
V. 51 describes the final awful punishment 
of those who thus deny their Lord and 
prove unfaithful to His charge. ‘‘ Cutting 
asunder represents here a doom too dread- 
ful to be capable of explicit representa- 
tion and explanation.’’"—Morrison. ‘Cut 
ling asunder indicates destruction ; weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, a living in suf- 
fering.”—Addoit. His portion was ap- 
pointed with the hypocrites, because he 
was one—in serving only with eye service 
and in ill-treating his fellow-servants, 
under the pretence probably of zeal for 
his lord’s interests. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. **Such infinite issues depend upon 
life that it is of the utmost importance to 
be always watching and ready.’"—Peloubet. 

2. We are to live in constant readiness 
for the Lord’s return; looking for and 
seeking to hasten on His outward coming, 
and always ready for His individual call 
to us at the hour of death. 

3. To those who are not ready the Lord 
comes always unexpectedly and like a 
thief. : 

4. A constant realization of His spirit- 
ual presence is the best preparation for 
His outward coming. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

A CONFERENCE ON THE Conco.—The 
second annual meeting of the district 
Conference of the Upper Congo District 
assembled at Vivi mission station Decem- 
ber 3d, 1887, at two o’clock, P. M., with 
Bishop Taylor in the chair. 

Fifteen members were present, includ- 
ing the Bishop, and sixteen were unavoid- 
ably absent. 

Among other things, the Bishop re- 
ported the following : 

‘* We have, under the mechanical gen- 
eralship of our dear brother Critchlow, 
extemporized the construction of a new 
steam wagon dissimilar from all other 
wagons in the world, of vast pulling 
power, for the transport of our heavy 
freights up the steep hills, by means of 
this wonderful wagon and a little man 
force. All our cargoes have been brought 
up the crooked, steep, rocky hills, from 
the beach to Vivi top, a distance of about 
a mile and a half, since which our preacher 
and storekeeper, J. C. Teter, has taken 
stock of all our stores and put them under 
roof, lock and key. Our chief engineer, 
Silas W. Field, has rubbed up and paint- 
ed and oiled such parts of our steamer 
and saw-mill stuff as were liable to rust. 
Brother Rasmussen has given us a plan 
for a cheap buoyant raft for the discharge 
of our traction engine when she shall be 
brought up by the steamer. The mate- 
rials for said raft are being prepared so 
that we hope we shall within a few weeks 
see our road engineers, Brothers Claflin, 
Rasmussen, White and Briggs moving in- 
ward with our steam wagon and traction 
engine. Brother Wm. H. Arringdale, 
our architect and man of all mechanical 
work, has been busy and effective in house- 
building and repairs.”’ 

Appointments were made by Bishop 
Taylor to ten. Mission Stations in the 
Congo region.— Gospel Jn All Lands. 


Cuina INLAND Mission.—J. Hudson 
Taylor lately gave two thrilling addresses 
in York, England. Hesaid: 

«China has great claims on England. 
No nation in the world has ever inflicted 
so great a wrong on any country as Brit- 
ain has inflicted on China through the 
opium traffic. When I first went out, 
twenty-two years ago, that traffic had done 
great evil, but it is far worse now, for 
hundreds and thousands of opium shops 
are now to be found in a single city. 
When in China I was surprised to find 
how many opium refuges had been opened 
by nativé Christians at their own charges, 
though I knew that they had done not a 
little in this way. In one city that I 
visited with Mr. Beauchamp and Mr. 
Studd, there were between eighty and 
ninety native Christians who had been 
converted through God’s blessing at the 
opium refuge opened by Pastor Hsi, at 
his own expense, and on his own respon- 
sigility. Now this was a great work, and 
th Christians had stood persecution. 

ere was another in the city of Hoh-chan. 
Pastor Hsi prayed about that place morn- 
ing by morning for a long time at family 
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worship. At last his wife said to him, | cal circles by developing the title of | HAMPTON NORMAL AND aGricy,. 
‘Why are you always praying for Hoh | ‘‘ Reverend.’? The Universalist Church TURAL INSTITUTE. , 
chau? Why do you not go and open a | of our Father, in this city, which is now — 

refuge there, as you have done elsewhere?’ | without a pastor, is now taking trial ser- 
He said, ‘I have expended all that I can | mons from different preachers. On last 
use in this way, and I cannot do it until | Sunday the service was conducted and the 
God supplies the means.’ ‘ What would | sermon delivered morning and evening 
it cost to open it?’ she said. ‘Oh,’ said | by Representative McKinney. The Rev. 
he, I could not open a place of that kind | Congressman made a very favorable im- 
unless I had from 20,000 to 30,000 cash | pression, and from the comment passed 
(from £4 to 6£ sterling). When the | by leading church members, it would not 
wife heard that she went away, and said | be surprising if he were called to the pas- 
no more. Next morning Pastor Hsi was | torate of this church. 

praying again for this city; and after In the early part of this week there was 
family prayers were over his wife came to | a great crowd in the United States Su- 
him with a pocket-handkerchief in her | preme Court room to hear the decision in 
hand, and she said to him, ‘ Here are all | favor of the Bell Telephone Company. 
my bracelets, and ear-rings, and all my | The Court held that there was nothing to 
gold and silver hair-pins and jewellery. | show that any one had invented an appa- 
Go and sell these. They will fetch more | ratus prior to that invented by Bell, al- 
money than you need to open your re uge. | though vibration by electricity had been 
Ican do without them’ He said to me, | transmitted by wire prior to 1854. It 
‘I cannot tell you whether it gave me | held that Bell discovered the principle, 
more pleasure to open the refuge, or to re- | and perfected it. There is nothing re- 
ceive the means from my wife in th&t | quiring the operation of instruments be 
way.’ WhenI met Mrs. Hsil said toher, | fore the patent issues. It is the practica- 
‘ Did you not feel it to be a great wrench | bility of the process that is to be shown. 
to give up all your jewelry?’ because I The W. C. T. U. are holding a week 
knewthat Chinese women, likeall Eastern | of prayer in this city, with daily services 
women, put great store on these things, | at different churches. Muss Frances Wil 
and think very much of personal adorn- | lard takes a prominent part in these 
ments. She looked so happy that her face | meetings. 

told me before she spoke what the answer The women are nearly all here, and 
would be. She replied, ‘Oh, no, I was | are nearly ready for their grea: Interna- 
so glad! I had taken the Lord Jesus for | tional Council, which begins on Mondty, 
all; and zs He not enough to satisfy any | and lasts a week. To-morrow they will 
one’s heart?" give a public reception at the Riggs House 
to let the people see ‘* what manner of 
women we are.’’? Those were Miss Susan 
B. Anthony’s words. 

The friends of Gen. Hancock, who 
have been aciive in their efforts to raise 
sufficient money to present his widow 
with a house in this city, have at last met 
with success, and the presentation will 
take place dn the ist ot April. Itisa 
handsome brown-stone and brick struc- 
ture, of which Mrs. Hancock will take 
possession at once. S. 







































































Does it pay? It is this question which 
we have to answer when we ask our friends 
to give over sixty thousand dollars a year 
to the Hampton School, or to give such 
an endowment as will maintain the work 
in perpetuity. _ 

The facts upon which we base our reply 
are these : 

There is, in recent American history, 
no more remarkable development than the 
Southern Free School system, through 
which it is estimated that five millions of 
dollars are annually expended for the 
education of seven millions of negroes; 
nearly two millions of which amount 
comes directly from the taxation of negroes 
themselves. 

In the country districts, which contain 
the majority and the best material of the 
colored population, the teacher is usually 
the only fit and available leader. He, and 
he only, can start .Sunday-schools and 
Temperance Societies, can initiate sound 
Christian work, and overcome the hostile 
influence of the ‘‘ old time religion’’ and 
its votaries. 

In the earlier stages of a people’s pro- 
gress, the teacher's sphere is in the field, 
shop, church and home, as much as in 
the school house. In the past eighteen 
years our army of graduates has done this 
many sided work among a benighted peo- 
ple thirsting for knowledge. They have 
secured the good will of all true men, 
and peace and progress have followed 
them. 

Is there any sounder policy, any more 
comprehensive philanthropy than that 
which shall firmly establish such schools as 
Hampton andenable them to pour irto 
this mass of ignorance an annual stream 
of self-reliant young men and women 
whose training has includtd the whole 
range of practical living? The South 
calls for over twice as many teachers as 
can be supplied for its 15,000 negro 
schools. 

For the Red race of our country, there 
is promise ot a hopetul future. It has 
always improved under good guidance 
and needs only a fair chance.. The Dawes 
Bill has created a crisis, to which other 
causes are contributing. Game has dis- 
appeared, civilization is advancing, and 
destruction or progress are the alternatives. 
There is a better public sentiment, more 
earnest Christian effort than ever, “al 
pressing need of three times the number 
ot workers for and amount of resources 
now applied to this race. 

Ten years’ experience at Hampton has 
proven the industrial, mental and moral 
capacity of the Indian. Of the fairly 
educated one hundred and fiity who have 
returned to their homes in Dakota territory 
alone, four-fifths have done well as teach- 
ers, farmers, government employees a0 
laborers of different kinds, Their mate- 
rial salvation lies in becoming a farming 
people, among whom shall bea few having 
such advanced education as shall fit them 
to become teachers and leaders. Living 


THE WIDE-SPREAD sale of books before 
attempting to establish preaching-places 
or mission schoois is one of the distin- 
guishing features of South American evan- 
gelization. On this line the continent is to 
be conquered.— Gospel In All Lands. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 











WasuincTon, March 23d, 1888. 


Congress has given no attention to the 
question of prohibition since last week, 
when Senator Colquit, of Georgia, who 
has taken quite a prominent p rt in the 
prohibition movement in his State, intro- 
duced a local option bill in the Senate. It 
provides for a local option election in the 
District of Columbia, whenever 10 000 
inhabitants of the District shall petition 
the Chief of Police to order such an 
election. 

A member of the Senate D strict Com- 
mittee suggested that it would be more 
business-like to obtain an expression of 
opinion through the Police Dzpartment 
by a general canvass of the city. In this 
way the sentiment of the people could be 
nearly enough determined as for or against 
prohibition to afford Congress a safe guide 
for its future legislation, without resorting 
to the questionable machinery of a popular 
election. It is understood that Senator 
Spooner, of Wis., favors a high license 
system, and that he is preparing a bill to 
that effect, which he will introduce sodn. 

A New Hampshire Congressman has 
just given a surprise to Washington politi- 
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AT SUNSET. 


BY MARY G. WOODHULL, 





The long bright day is done, 
And down the west the sun 
Sinks in slow splendor, 


Midst rose and golden-hue, 
Mingled with sapphire-blue, 
With hght most tender. 


Rare beauties God hath given 
To lift our eyes to heaven . 
When day is ending ! 


Both rich and poor may share 
These gifts, for free as air 
The Father sends them. 


Then let our praise arise 
To Him beyond the skies 
For daily blessing. 


Our hearts with joy be filled 
And every murmur stilled 
At the sun-setting, 
, — Presbyterian, 
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for a time among the farmers of Pennsyl 
yania and Massachusetts, as do many of 
the students of Carlisle and Hampton, is 
found to be the best possible training for 
them. Laziness and liquor are their worst 
enemies, and only a practical Christian 
education can enable them to overcome 
these. Never did they so much need this 
as now ; never were they so ready to walk 
the white man’s way. Their future lies in 
the hands of the American people; it is 
for them to say whether extermination or 
education shall be the policy of the nation. 

For both of these races, Hampton finds, 
after twenty years of experience, that as 
moral force, the labor plan can hardly 
be over-rated. Cost what it may, it is 
paid back again and again into the nation’s 
life and treasury through the hands of the 
strong, sensible, self-supporting young 
men and women who could never be what 
they are without the training which makes 
their yearly earnings in our various school 
industries amount to nearly $50,000. We 
are fairly started upon a path which will 
lead, I believe, to the solution of the labor 
problem of this country. 

Will it pay to assure our continuance? 

Contributions may be sent by check un 
any bank, or by postal order to the order 
ot the Principal, or of F. N. Gilman, 
Treasurer, at Hampton, Va. 

The entire school ‘‘plant’’ has cost 
over $400,000, and is free from permanent 
debt ; the property is wellinsured. A copy 
of the charter and full Annual Reports 
will be sent on application. 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 
Hampton N, & A. Institute, February, 1888. 
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Wny Farminc Dogs Not Pay.—£ds. 
Country Gentleman—There are many 
farmers of to-day who are complaining 
that farming does not pay, while others 
are fairly satisfied with the income they 
are receiving, but wish it might be more. 

The farmers who complain are the 
shiftless ones who expect good crops from 
little labor and poor attention to farm and 
stock ; ard others who are trying to make 
one occupation support two—that is, try- 
ing to make the farm pay, while they are 
giving attention to some other outside 
hobby. Other complainers are those who 
follow the same routine of farming as their 
fathers and grandfathers before them; 
who do not adopt the improved methods 
of farming, as they require more labor 
and attention. 

But to grow a crop is like buying a com- 
modity ; you must pay for it in labor ; the 
less labor given, the less crop may be ex- 
pected. In other words, to grow good 
Paying crops, there must be a necessary 
amount of labor expended to obtain such 
4 crop. Such farming requires much 
thought, more labor and plenty of ex- 
Perience from him who would bea thor- 
ough farmer, and a thorough farmer is a 
Successful farmer. All expense and show, 
over and above the cost of good substan- 
tal buildings, should not enter into the 
value of the farm. If the proceeds of 
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such farm will net to its owner the interest 
on his capital—that is land, buildings, live 
stock and tools—then the farm must pay, 
and all sums over such amount for interest 
will be a profit. 

The farmer, to commence his year’s 
farming, should have the same mapped out 
in his mind, and adhere to his plan, as 
near as circumstances will permit, through- 
out the year. He should provide himself 
with suitable tools, good teams and sovffi- 
cient help. Work should be begun in 
proper season, and be well done; care 
and attention must be given to the putting 
in of crops ; the soil must be in the proper 
condition for the germination of the secd, 
and be that best adapted for its growth. 
At times it may require extra Jabor to put 
the soil in proper condition ; if so, the 
extra time and labor should not be with- 
he!d. 

At the same time each farmer should 
ask himself, ‘‘ Is there anything more that 
can be done, by labor or fertilizing, that 
may add to the crop?” If so, delay 
planting until such benefits have been 
added. I have as yet to see when too 
much labor has been expended or too 
much fertilizer used. / 

To illustrate: say it costs $6 per acre 
usually to put in a crop, expecting the 
average yield, and we should add a few 
hours’ time, ora little manure, and the 
crop be increased from one to two bushels, 
is it not a good investment ? 

In the harvesting of crops, much care 
and attention should be given to such 
methods as will insure the least waste, not 
only in quantity or quality of crop, but 
in time and labor. 

A certain number of animals are, or 
should be, kept on the farm. Much thought 
and judgment is to be used to keep such 
stock in the best and most thriving condi- 
tion without any waste of food, and to see 
that the general wear and .tear of team 
and tools be replaced with the least ex- 
pense. Also, that there is nothing grown 
which is of no benefit to the farm or stock, 
that the gate may be closed against all 
manner of waste, both large and small. 
Waste is the key to unsuccessful farming ; 
many little wastes, either in crops, time 
or labor, will make large ones in the 
ccurse of a year, as they are all the same 
as the waste of dollars and cents, while 
saving is often the best road to successful 
farming. 

Let us look at the farmer who complains 
of hard times and says farming does not 
pay. Such a farmer commences his year 
without preparation ; his team and tools 
are out of condition for business ; he then 
has to stop for repairs, and in doing so he 
wastes both time and labor. As he begins 
in the spring, so it will be through the 
season ; the time and labor lost he will 
try to gain by hasty working, his field not 
properly plowed, not properly harrowed, 
and seed not properly planted. Under 
such conditions can a fair crop be ex- 
pected ? 

The farm work behind, or out of season, 
carries with it more or less of ‘waste, in 
time or labor to secure the crops, and, as 
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it usually is with such farming, a lack of 
proper fences to keep the stock in proper 
bounds, and they are either wasting the 
crops of the farm, or those ot neighbors, 
as well as tne loss in time looking after 
them. With the work out of season, there 
is no time given to the cutting of bushes, 
or weeds which are growing on productive 
soil—so much land wasted, as only grass 
should be grown in such places. When 
winter sets in, no proper shelter is pro- 
vided for the stock, until after a large 
amount of their gain has been wasted. 

The farmer, at the present time, has a 
close margin between the cost of growing 
a crop and the price he receives for it in 
market. Frcm these close margins he is 
to make his farming pay. But many farm- 
ers, and more particularly those who are 
in debt, are living beyond their means, or 
the limit of the farm returns. They got 
into an extravagant way of living in war 
times, and by war prices, and now they 
do not accustom themselves to the ircome 
from the present prices, which will not 
warrant extravagant living. The farmer 
must live in accordance with his income. 

Many of the unsuccessful farmers are 
those who are devoting their time to an 
occupation they are not qualified for ; 
they have neither knowledge nor experi- 
ence in their undertaking. They start at 
farming with the thought that any one can 
be a farmer, as all that is necessary is to 
plow, to sow and to reap, and they pre- 
sume that any person ought to know how 
to do such things, as there are so many 
doing it. At the end of the year they 
find their farming is a failure, and they 
have failed by not having a thorough 
knowledge of their occupation before 
they commenced. 

Many of the old methods of farming, 
in their time, were good, and paid the 
farmer good returns, but they will not do 
so any longer; they must give way to 
.more improved methods. There has been 
in the past few years a great change in the 
methods of farming. It has been the 
study of some farmers how to produce the 
greatest number of bushels of grain, the 
greatest number of pounds of meat, the 
greatest number of gallons of milk, at the 
least cost, and at the same time not di- 
minish the fertility of the soil. In such 
study and experiments, they have learned 
that to accomplish their purpose, they 
must adopt thorough cultivation, with fer- 
tilizing, and strict attention to business, 
to produce good paying crops ; their stock 
must at all times be in the most thriving 
condition, by giving sufficient feed, and 
providing them with good care and warm 
shelter. The farmer who is a thorough 
farmer and gives close attention to his 
occupation, and keeps the waste gate well 
closed, is not the farmer who says ‘‘ farm- 
ing doesn’t pay.”’ J. H. Baker. 

Cayuga County, N. Y. 





* 

' ALL deception in the course of life is, 
indeed, nothing else but a lie reduced to 
practice, and falsehood passing from 
words to things. —South. 
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FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE. 





BY FRANCES HARDING HAMMOND, 





For better or for worse ; for weal or woe, 
The step is taken, that through life’s scenes 


Shall give a counter-current to its flow, 
And hold that life, in happiness or thrall. 


For better or for worse ; tor weal or woe, 
A few short words, and then the vision 
changes. 
The pace that moved so tranquilly and slow 
A new and varied track now swiftly ranges. 


For better or for worse ; oh, happy bride, 
Is thy lot cast indeed for worse or better ? 
Will he who stands so proudly by thy side 
Fulfill those solemn vows to their last 
letter ? 


A few words bound thee as no word can 
part— 
What's gained? what's lost in those few 
burning phrases? 
For there is sudden conflict in the heart, 


In spite of love's sweet thoughts and ar- | 


dent praises, 


What's lost? 
day. 
(The tear-diops gather and the eyes grow 
dim.) 
It was that mother taught thy voice to pray 
And sing with her the quiet evening hymn, 


What’s lost? The childhood’s home, the 
childhood’s ways, 
The childhood's playmates, and the chapel 


A mother’s counsel day by 


| Carnot accepting the resignations. 





near, 
Where, in life’s morning, rang the voice of 
praise, 
Sweet ties of youth, forever loved and dear! 


What's lost? The tender words of sister, 


brother, 
Around the fireside of a common home, 
Thy fireside far away, thy love another, 
Drifting apart—apart through life to roam. 


Lost, too,—thy name—the name thy father 
gave thee 
(And God has given him rest long months 
ago); 
Keep back the tears! 
met bravely, 
For better or for worse, for weal or woe. 


Th‘s change must be 


And what is gained? A new unwonted name, 
Strange to the ear, but honest, pure and 
true; 
No slanderer dares its purity defame, 
No night of sin has soiled it with its dew. 


A happy home, a fireside all thine own, 
Where sun shines, rain falls, flowers bloom 
but for thee, 
Where happiness, content, is in the tone 
Of every humming bird or buzzing bee, 


The true love,of a pure and loving heart, 
The loveof one of nature’s noblemen, 
Whose heaviest sorrow is from thee to part, 
And greatest joy is meeting thee again. 


And God, who heard the vows that bound 
you twain 
From the majestic glory of His throne, 
He shall decide if it be loss or gain, 
If worse, if better, that you two are one, 
Selected. 
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Ir any man hear my voice, and op&h 
the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me. 

—Rev. iti. 20. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—Joseph Chamberlain was presented 
with the freedom of ‘the City of Birmingham 
the 28th ult. He made a speech, in which 
he referred to his visit to the United States. 
He said that the first object of the Fisheries 
Commission was to cultivate a friendly and 
neighborly feeling between the United States 
and Canada, and endeavor to remove all 
possible causes of misunderstanding. Even 
if the final settlement of the fisheries question 
was delayed, the commission might with 
confidence assert that they had paved the 
way for an amicable arrangement of all dif- 
ferences between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies the 
30th ult., by a vote of 268 to 238, despite the 
opposition of the Government, voted for 
urgency for the Extreme Left bill providing 
for the revision of the Constitution, The 
Government thereupon resigned, President 
M. Flo- 
quet has been asked to form a Cabinet, and 
he has promised to undertake the task if he 
meets with the necessary support. The news 
of the overthrow of the last Ministry is re- 
ceived with a great deal of apprehension, as 
it is felt that M. Tirard’s defeatis Boulanger’s 
triumph, and that the latter is not a mere 
“spectral shadow, but a substantial force, 
threatening the peac&of Europe.” 

On the 4th instant the new French Cabinet 
was announced as follows: M. Floquet, 
President of the Council, Minister of the In- 
terior; M. Goblet, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; M. de Freycinet, Minister ot War; 
Admiral ‘Krantz, Minister of Marine; M. 
Ricard, Minister of Justice; M. Peytral, 
Minister of Finance; M. Lockroy, Minister 
of Education; M. Loubet, Minister of Pub- 
lic Works; M. Viette, Minister of Agricul- 
ture; M. Legrand, Minister of Commerce. 

GERMANY.—-The news from Emperor 
Frederick is decidedly better, If, as re- 
ported, the indications are such as to en- 
courage the belief, or even hope, that his 
throat trouble does not come from a cancer- 
ous affection, there is at least a chance of 
complete recovery. 

The rst inst. Prince Bismarck celebrated 
the seventy-third anniversary of his birth. It 
is reported that he received fully five hun- 
dred congratulatory telegrams and notes of 
congratulation, and gifts of flowers poured 
into the palace the whole day. 

Reports from the flooded district along the 
Vistula say that within an area of ten miles 
square 77 villages are submerged. The re- 
port further states that 75,000 people are 
homeless and that property to the amount of 
400,000,000 marks has been lost owing to 
the floods, 


CuHINA.—Latest advices from China say 
that the crisis in Ho-Nan is passed, but that 
the distress of the people is appalling. Two 
million persons are utterly destitute. The 
nearest towns are invaded by hordes of 
naked and starving refugees from the flood- 
ed districts, who, like swerms of locusts, are 
devouring everything. 


BuLGARIA.—The Political Correspondence 
says that M, Karaveloff, the Bulgarian poli- 
tical leader, has received from St. Peters- 
burg instructions to co operate with M, Zank- 
off as the first step in a plan for the removal 
of Prince Ferdinand from the Bulgarian 
throne, If the Bulgarian leaders approve 
the plan M. Karaveloff is promised the ne- 
cessary means to carry it out. 

Domestic.—In the U. S. Senate the 29th 
ult. a number of bills were taken from the 
calendar and passed, among them the bill 








in aid of the Centennial Association of Valle 
Forge. P 

The New York Assembly the 
passed the High License bill by 
to 61. In the Senate the bill confering mun; 
cipal suffrage on women was killed ey 
vote of 15 to I5. " 

A bill was passed by the Senate the Is 
ultimo providing for a celebration, aa 
spring of 1889, of the Centennial of the Con. 
stitution of the United States. The bill q 
propriates $300,000 to defray the expenses o 
the celebration and of entertaining the in, 
vited guests The Senate also passed the 
bill providing for the acceptance of the iny;. 
tation to the French International Exhibition 
of 1889, with a liberal increase of the appro. 
priations therefor proposed by the House. 

The International Council of Women was 
held in Washington last week, 

Our Consul at Gothenburg, Sweden, in. 
forms the State Departuuent that emigration 
from Scandinavia to the United States has 
set in early this year and the number of emi. 
grants is rapidly increasing, This fact the 
Consul attributes to a fear that Congress will 
pass an act restricting immigration, He says 
that emigration agents estimate that a larger 
number of emigrants than ever recorded in 
any previous year will leave Scandinavia 
for the United States during the coming 
spring and summer, ’ 

Our Consul at Santiago de Cuba informs 
the State Department that a French com. 
pany is laying a cable from that port to St, 
Nicholas Mole, Hayti, where there are laid 
lines connecting with San Domingo, via 
Puerto Principe. He says that it is ultimately 
intended to lay acable from Santiago direct to 
New York, thereby connecting that city with 
the West Indies and South America by a 
more direct line than at present. ’ 

The annual report of the New York Board 
of Emigration shows the total number of 
passengers landed at that port during the 
past year to have been 450,845. 


Died: ae 


DAVIS.—Rebecca Davis, daughter of 
Isaiah and Phebe Pickett and wife of Joshua 
Davis, was found dead in her bed on the 
morning of the 24th of Twelfth mo., 1887. 

She had been an invalid 14 years, and 
suffered very much at times, which she bore 
with Christian patience. Although quite 
feeble, her death was unexpected at that 
time. This dear friend was in her 68th year, 
and was a member of Back Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Randolph county, N. C., of which 
she was an esteemed member and elder 
over 15 years. She leaves a husband, two 
daughters and a large circle of friends to 
mourn their loss. 

She was a faithful wife, a tender and 
loving mother, a kind neighbor anda mother 
to the orphan, While we sadly miss her, we 
rejoice in the hope that we may meet her 
where there is no more sickness, sorrow, not 
farewell. 


NEWBY.—At his home in Union, lowa 
Third mo. 1, 1888, Willis Newby, in his 80th 
year; a member of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

He lay confined to his bed for ten months 
with paralysis, He left evidence with his 
family ‘hat his peace was made with God, 
and that he was ready and willing to goand 
be at rest. 

LIVEZEY.—On st mo, 22, 1888, Edward 
Livezey, son of Mary B. and the late Dr. Ed- 
ward Livezey, aged II years, 
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HOAG.—At West Falmouth, Mass., Fifth 
mo, 24th, 1887, Rebecca Hoag, in her 46th 
year; a member of Sandwich Monthly 
ing. 

oo early youth this dear friend pos- 
sessed a very generous disposition, sensitive 
and sympathetic. Engaged for some time as 
teacher of freedmen in Richmond, Va., her 
health became impaired and was never en- 
tirely regained. Her life was charactized by 
loving and assiduous care for the welfare of 
those with whom she mingled, living more 
for others than herself, Above all, she mani- 
jested true Christian faith and allegiance to 
her Divine Master,speaking well of His excel- 
lent name in the assemblies of His people. 
Her last illness of two years was borne with 
remarkable patience and confiding trust that 
her Heavenly Father would not permit her 
to sufler more than would prove for her 
good, She passed away as one quietly fall- 
ing asleep. 


TOWNSEND.—At his residence, in Green 
Township, near Cincinnati, O., 3d month 3, 
1888, Isaac, son of Josiah and Abigail Hol- 
loway Townsend, in his 61st year. 

He was born at Springboro, Warren Co., 
0., in 1827. His father died, leaving his 
mother with seven children, the eldest being 
thirteen years old, He joined the Society 
of Friends in 1846, and in 1847 married Pe- 
ninah Carey. They moved their right of 
membership to Cincinnati, O., in 1860, where 
they have since resided, Isaac Townsend's 
Christian character was one above reproach, 
having been an earnest and ardent worker 
for his Master, both in and out of the church, 
He worshipped the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness, and one of his greatest aims in hfe 
was to encourage his fellow beings to see the 
goodness of God ashe did. He was a regu- 
lar attender of Friends’ meeting as long as* 
his health permitted it. 

He leaves a wife, three sons and three 
daughters to mourn the loss of a devoted 
husband and kind father, 


WHEELER.—At her residence in Slaters- 
ville, R. 1., 3d mo, 8, 1888, Urania Wheeler, 
in her 83d year. “My soul longeth, yea, 
even fainteth for the courts of the Lord.” 





A MEETING OF FRIENDS’ Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Friends’ 
Select School, 140 North Sixteenth Street, 
Fourth mo. 7th, 1888; to commence at 
2,30 P, M. 

Program: I. How to Make History In- 
teresting. Prof. Walter Parker, of Boston. 


I], On the Teaching of American History. 
John Bach McMaster. 


ne al ee as Bae 
THE 19TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
. the Indian Aid Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held in 
Tweltth Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
on sth day, 4th mo. igth, 1888, at 8 P.M. 
Friends generally are invited to attend 
RICHARD CappurY, Clerk. 





HE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 

Meeting of the Association of Friends’ 

of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the relief 

of Colored Freedmen, will be held at Twelfth 

Street Meeting House, on Second-day, Fourth 
Month 16th, at 8 o'clock. 


Wo. H. HAINEs, Secretary. 
hienccinneitesniiites De aL es 
Within the City, by Mary Snowden 
omas, noticed in our last number, is for 
‘ale in Philadelphia at Porter & Coates’ 
ok-store, and of Frank A. Sniffen at 
Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch street. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies.. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short welght, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDERCO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


WEBSTER 















3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more I!lustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 


Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court, It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 
by leading College Pres’ts of U. S. and Canada. 


It isan invaluable companion in every School 
and at every Fireside. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Open from Second to Tenth month. Thoroughly 





heated ; hot and cold sea-water baths in the house. 


Passenger elevator ; extensive sun galleries. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hgt and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all thé year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 





House in Newport, R. I., 
For Sale frame house fw rooms, 
besides kitchen, laundry and bath-room, &c. 
Corner of Washington and Chestnut, directly 
facing the bay; very desirable location, 
For sale at a bargain. . Address, 
J. TRUMAN BurpDIcK & Co., Newport, R. L., 


or ELEANOR TATouM, Cincinnati, O. 








575 
The Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co. 





Capital, ... $1,000,000 


7 MORTGAGES and DEBENTURES, 


We offer our 5-year First Mortgages, 
carefully selected, and our 6 year Deben- 
tures, based on these mortgages and 
drawing 7 per cent. interest, at par and 
accrued interest. 

Principal and interest absolutely guar- 
anteed, and paid at the Third National 
Bank, N. Y. withoug§ expense. Send for 
pamphlet with testimonials and particu- 
lars to 


FRANK SKINNER, Manager, 
102 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


PATENTS 


Caveats, and Trade Marks obtained, and all Patent 
business conducted for MODERATE FEES. 

OUR OFFICE IS OPPOSITE U. 8. PATENT 
OFFICE. Wehave no sub-agencies, all business 
direct, hence can transact patent business in less 
time and at LESS COS7 than those remote from 
Washington. 

Send model, drawing, or photo., with description. 
We advise if patentable or not, free of charge. Our 
fee not due till patent is secured. 

A book, “How to Obtain Patents,” with references 
to actual clients in your State. county, or town, sent 
free. Address, 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D.C. 


EYESIGHT BY MAIL. 

ur method of fitting persons 

whe cannot see a good optician 

is highly recommended by vculists and physicians. Send 


mops toYlEEN & CO., Opt.cian: 92. -. estnut St..Puile 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W t d Suitable Agents or Corre- 
ante spondents in the principal 
Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 
Mortgage Securities. Address, with refer- 
ences, 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CoO.. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 














JOHN J. WEAVER. J. SELLERS PENNOCK. 


WEAVER & PENNOCK, 


PLUMBERS, 


GAS AND STEAM FITTERS, 


33 N. SEVENTH STREET, 
(Cor. of Filbert,) PHILADELPHIA. 
4a FIRST-CLASS WORK AT FAIR PRICES “@& 


Equitable 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, - $2,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH), - 1,000,000 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable 
semi-annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages 
are upon improved FARMS ONLY. We loan no 
money on the unduly stimulated property of 
the towns and cities. Aiso 


+ MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 B’way. | PHILA., 8. E. cor 4th & 
BOSTON, 23 Court St. Chestnut. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR»PAMPHLET. 

















THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW | Fourth mo, 


Friends Shawls A SAFE INVESTMENT 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knowledge, and unre- ° 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 5 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 

AR, mn } THE BH ST! Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 


t 
NORTH, SOUTH, EAST OR WEST. And beside the above, a compleee coneeee of 


| pais Fallacy cor pelea wean onee | TB Jarvis- Colin Conklin Marta 
a 1 A JA LAD 
The Oldest and Most Extensive Seed Growers in ADINE. for CARS, HOSIERY. Us BLANKETS Of 
| 





the United States. GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, &e. 


FOUNDED 1784. GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., Trust Co.s 


Implements and Seeds in Great Variety. (Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 6” DEBENTURE BONDS. 


21 and 23 S. Sixth St., and Delaware Ave. and Arch St., . i 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. WHY D0 MOTHERS | Sold at par and accrued interest. 
Put stiff Corsets 


aan Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue fl on their growing Children @ | Interest payable semi-annually, 
— 4 Don’t do it, but 


Rhododendrons / BUY FERRIS’ | | Philadelphia ( ffice : 144 S. Fourth St, 


PATENT E. H, AUSTIN, Manager, 
of American grown hardy sorte. 


6000 SENSE ESTABLISHED IN 1815. 
| 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS. FRYMIER & E DWARDS 













Rep FLowerinc Docwoop 








And other Rare Plants. a nn odeasenimm itis | = -  Smeenegeidag-abnen an: Street,) 
Parsons & S ons Cc O..' ‘ LEADING RETAILERS as Glass and Queensware 
9 TAKE NO OTHER. oO. eas MARKET STREET, 
oe | FERRIS BROS. MaNuractureRs. Ce a ee 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. lend for ctronier. 341 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WUEEN C6. 904 cee 
‘= PHILADA. ° 
SPECTACLES, 

\gl EYE-GLASSES 
sOPERA,MARINE4 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
wo pay ne aren 
MICROSCOPE 
Wriiae uate 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 













“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. | 


‘PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated | a amt ees twitchy hy os nal 
| : EV AM See) eae aaah 
“‘Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. x > aaa . ee = DESCRIPTION 


Fi vr na 
Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest 0 NE POUND TI SEND OR CATALOGUE STs eee age 


and most reliable testimonials, furnished free. Wp rd N CANs —_——————————— 
ER 

1203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | P On a 75 CTS.PER CAN a Estas Securitice in Obie and 

as STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &SON Peinnas Those’ rates hove 


When answering advertisements, you will | t ly | 
— . g °y RS AND SOLE MANU FR'S een settled meesty 10 7 


confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning | ad‘omn J2TH &MARKET STS. 3 :* O Therelare over it ie Sak 
the Friends’ Review. | % se st oP ILADELPHIA PA. so that improvements are far advanced over newer 





States, making our securities reliable. We have 


THE PERFECT HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHER Fo et et 





Is a Hand Syringe, 12 inches long here. Write for full particulars. 

containing one quart of a chemical J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind, 
fluid, which, whén brought in contact 

wich fee, enerates 1200 Hanes ita that PHoToGRAPHER TO CLass OF '86 Frienos’ SeLecT 
ABSOLUTELY EXTINGUISHES FIRE. ScHoo.. SuccessFut orvens ” cLouby 

It contains no Acid to produce cor- waaTwen BY THE CHOTANTR U 

rosion! It will not explode! a PROCESS, * * * 


‘Sure! Simple! Always read These, hung at convenient points through the house, can be instantly 
ones, § an — fire extinguis ed before any serious consequences ensue. No art or training required in 


Any lady, or even child, can use them effectually. Every family should me provided, as they are 
& wonderful safeguard. Price, $12.00 per dozen. 


JOHN LETCHWORTH, General Agent, 420 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


Also for sale at Wanamaker’s Hardware Counter, Basement, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TROST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - - = = $1,000,000 | ASSETS, 2 2 © © © © - $20,115,023.49. 





n.c-” 


1206 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. zotermebie an on demand, for which is allowed, and is empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMM EE, RECEIVER, AG ‘GENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
of which its ¢ Capital and Bocpius Fund furnish ample Security. 
ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from fo oe, Its preelded over OWNERS OF REAL Estare 
are tnviaedl an look Inte that boners of the Treat A Sele bbs thee cone ef Se Sen eee 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided Pr etation tp tne cnreamd 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. tee Aah 8 IP at tegttent ont Actuary. 
JOSEPH Manager I Dep't. J. ROBERTS 


ASHBROOK, 
DIRECTORS. 
Sam’! R. Shipley, Henry Haines, hard Wood, Wm. Gummere, J. M. Albertson, Justus CO, Strawbridg? 
: FP Wistsr Beows Richard Cadbury Wilmes Hacker, Jameeiyry sian, Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, PRhin O Gateert, 


Bhi Jay 





